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MARGARET, WITH AN EXPRESSION OF HORROR AND REPROACH UPON HER FACE, DIRECTED PHILIE MARGRAVE 70 THE DOOR, 


A BRAVE ATONEMENT. 


[A NOVELETTE.] 


CHAPTER I. 


A 68Nsz of some important and exciting 
event shortly to occur seemed to pervade Doctor 
Vaughan’s usually quiep and  well-regulated 
household, while the various members of his 
large family, from the careworn, fair-faced 
matron to the youngest children, Willie and 


Rerbert, better known it their own domestic’ 


vircle as “the imps,” since they were always in 
tnischief, were in a state of constant activity from 
morning till night. 

Margaret, Dv. Vaughan’s eldest daughter, was 
to be married on the morrow, and the pleasant 
stir and commotion that attend the preparations 
for a wedding served to upset all ordinary 
roufine for the ‘time being, and to drive the 
Doetor into the safe shelter of his surgery, since 
that was the only place where he was not likely 





to be disturbed while taking his time-honoured | unselfish to make a display of her deeply-rooted 


afiernoon nap, 

Mrs. Vaughan—never a very strong woman at 
the best of times—was beginning ‘0 feei tired 
and worr out as the day advanced, leaving so 
much stil! to be done. The younger branches, 
however, free from all care or reeponsibility. 
enjoyed the fun and bustle ; the tryiog on of 
new dresses, the constant ringing at the front 
door, the arrival of late presents, and the 
ordinary preparations going on in the kitchen to 
their hearts’ content. Important events at Dull- 
borough were as scarce as angels’ visits, and the 
young Vaughans meant to extract as much 
enjoyment for themselves from the treat in store 
as they possibly could, 

All other things being fairly en train Mre, 
Vaughan went upstairs to pack Margaret's 
trunks in readiness for the morrow. Some 
tears fell among the carefully-folded garments 
and dainty little furbelows as she did eo ; for 
Margaret was her confidant, her favourite child 
to whom she had alwaye looked for help in any 
home trouble or emergency ; and the approach- 
ing separation between them grieved her to 
the heart, although she was too brave and 





eorrow, 

“Tf it had only been Philip Margrave,” she 
said to herself, as she fastened the last trunk. 
“ Archie, poor fellow, is a true gentleman ; he 
has plenty of talent, and I know that he will 
make my darling a good husband, but his want 
of money is so terribly against him. They will 
have only a struggling, uncertain kind of existencs 
to look forward to for many years, unless Archie 
makes a name for himself as 4 painter before 
then, Well, there is no help for it now, but’ , 
always hoped that my Margaret might ner 
know anything of the care and anxiety that 
attend a limited income on her own account. 
Philip would have given her every luxury that 
heart could wish for, not taking the title 
that will one day be his into account, and 
yet she set her face steadily against him from 
the first. At least her choice speaks well for the 
unworldliness of her nature.” 

‘et Vaughan hed indeed shown herself 
to be singularly free from ambition or worldly 
motives of any kind, since she had refused to 
accept the offer of marriage made to her by 
Philip Margrave, the only son of Sir Percival 
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Margrave, a neighbouring landowner with an 
immense fortune, in order that she might 
become the wife of Archie Lawrence, a young 
painter, who possessed little beyond what he 
was able to earn by means cf his palette and 
brush, 

At one time the Vaughans had entertained 
hopes that Margaret would one day be induced 
to accept Philip Margrave, although she never 
held out the least encouragement to him. Her 
heard then hed at least been free, and Philip, 
who was deeply in love with her, did all in his 
power to surmount her indifference by unceasing 
attentions and earnest, passionate pleadings, 
rendered from time to time as his desire to win 
her for his bride grew yet stronger upon him. 

But he had never succeeded in winniag love from 
her, and then Archie Lawrence had appeared 
upon the sceve to render his cause yet more 
hopeless, Margaret aud the young painter had 
fallen in love with each other soon after their 
first meeting, the latter’s stay at Dallborough 
being lengthened out beyond all reasonable limits, 
and before he left it be had obtained Dr. 
Vaughan’s somewhat reluctant consent to their 
engagement. 

It was only natural that the Doctor and his 
wife should fee} disappointed at the choice made 
by their eldest daughter. They were poor, and 
they had a large family ; the struggle to keep 
up appearances was often a very difficult one, 
and a wealthy sen.in-law would have been a 
perfect god-send to them, But they were kind, 
unselfish parents, and they would not allow 
worldly interests to stand in the way of their 
daughter’s happiness, They had made a love 
match themselves in the years gone by, and in 
epite of many cares and many children, some of 
the old fondness for each other still lived in their 
hearts, and enabled them in a measure to under- 
stand and sympatbize with Margaret’s choice. 

So, with some regret, the engagement had 
been formally acknowledged, and now at the 
expiration of a year the wedding was about to 
take place. Archie Lawrence had taken a pretty 
little Louse at Richmond, close to the river, and 
furnished it ia readinees for his bride. Nature 
had dowered them both very liberally with 
youth, health, and good looks, Only the gifts 
of fortune were lacking to them, and they had 
laid in a large stock of hope to atone for this 
deficiency. 

Philip Margrave had taken his disappointment 
in very bad part. He had been away from home 
during the painter’s first visit to Dullborough, 
and his anger on discovering what a good innings 
a rival had made in the meanwhile was intense, 
His passionate reproaches and urgent endeavours 
to change her decision had fairiy frightened 
Margaret, and rendered it necessary for Dr 
Vavghan to speak sternly to him, and forbid 
him the house for the time being until he should 
have gained a little more self-control, He had 
then left Dullborough for several months, and 
the two men had never happened to come in 
contact with each other. 

Mrs. Vaughau had finished her packing when 
the bride-elect entered the room with a torn copy 
of “Bradshaw” in her hand, and a perplexed 
expression on her pretty face. 

“Mother, dear, the boys have tern nearly all 
the leaves out of ‘Bradshaw’ to make tails for 
their kite,” she said laughingly; “and I can’t 
find out at what time Archie’s train will arrive 
this evening. I wonder if we could borrow one 
for a little while?” 

Margaret Vaughan was a girl of twenty, with a 
slender, petiéc figure. Her features, if somewhab 
irregular, were yet pretty and full of expression; 
her eyes were “darkly, deeply, beautifully biue” ; 
while her wavy, goldea-brown hair hung down to 
her waist in a thick mass of curls, loosely tied 
back by a broad ribbon, 

Anyone skilled iu reading the human character 
from its index, the face, would at once have per- 
ceived that pride and ambition were forces of 
which Margaret Vaughan knew little or nothing. 
The deft security and happiness of home life, and 
the joys of wife and mother would be all ia all to 
her, and she would never seek for anything be- 
youd them. 


She was in a very April like mood at present, 











ready to play wild games with “the imps” at 
one moment, and to melt into tears the next, for 
the morrow would witness her first separation 
from the home cf her childhood, and, after all, 
there is no love that can equal a mother’s in con- 
stancy and patient self-sacrifice, 

“] daresay the Gregorys will lend us their 
‘ Bradshaw,’ if I send Willie in for it. We must 
know what time the train geta in on account of 
having supper all ready,” said Mrs. Vaughan. 
“ And there is so much still to be done, I hardly 
know how we are to get through it before he 
comes, While you tack the cambrie frilling in 
the girls’ dresses, Margaret, I will finish arranging 
the tables in the dining-room. Leah must come 
and help me; Leah, child, where are you? You 
must not keep running away when we are all so 
busy.” 

Leah came slowly downstairs in obedience to 
her mother’s summons. 

She was Dr. Vaughan’s second daughter, but 
not the faintest personal resemblance existed be- 
tween the two sisters. 

Leah was a thin, tall girl of seventeen, with an 
unformed figure, an obese complexion, great 
solemn, dark eyes, with long, fringing lashes, and 
a quantity of soft, dark hair, knotted up untidily 
at the back of her «mall head, 

Her old, sage-green dress and the knot of scarlet 
ribbon at her throat toved in well with her dark 
southern face, upon which a stormy expression of 
repressed grief or anger rested at the present 
moment. 

But the others were much too busy to pay 
any attention to Leah, or to remark the absence 
of all gladness or excitement from her manner. 

She was only a raw girl recently emancipated 
from the schoolroom, not of any particular 
importance in the family circle as yet, and her 
ever-varying moods and strange, uncertain tem- 
per excited but little notice from those around 
her, 

She helped to seb out the tables for the wed- 
ding breakfast, while her deft, skilful, brown 
fingers arranged fruit and flowers with artistic 
ease and gracefulnesa, 

She wenv to and fro at her mother’s bidding 
like a swift, noiseless automaton more than 4 
living, breathing gil. 

When there was nothing more for her to do 
she went upstairs again to her own litrle room, 
thankful to be released. 

Once there, with the door securely locked 
against all intruders, her frigid self-control sud- 
denly vanished, and she threw herself upon the 
floor in ® paroxysm of passionate, unrestrained 
grief, while her slight form quivered beneath the 
deep, choking sobs that broke from her as she 
lay there. 

“Oh, my love, my love, they are all so full of 
their own happiness they care nothing for what 
you may be made to suffer |!” shecried, brokenly. 
“Oh, Philip ! Margaret gets everything, even your 
love, and it seems so hard she should have that 
when she does not even want it, and I would give 
my life could I but xein it. He must be feeling 
so miserable now,” she continued, wearily, "and 
yet I can do nothing to help or comfort him, 
since he does not care for me, All his love is 
given to Margaret, who can turn from him so 
coldly to marry Archie Lawrence instead. Lifeis 
full of cross-purposes and sad, pitiful mysteries 
that no one can unravel,” 

Her sobs became gradually fainter as the pas- 
sion- fit wore itself out. 

Presently she rose from off the floor, and going 
to the window pressed her sorrowful, tear-stained 
young face against the glass, while her mind was 
still occupied with wistful, yearning thoughts of 
Philip Margrave. 

Unknown to anyone but herself, Leah had 
fallen deeply in ilove with her sister's rejected 
suitor, 

Philip Margrave had seldom deigned to notice 
her when visiting at the Vaughans’ house in days 
gone by. She was but a child in his eyes, and 
he had always treated her as such. 

But Leah possessed the passionate southern 
temperament that ripens so quickly into maturity; 
and in her love for Philip Margrave she had 
passed from childhood to womanhood with 
scarcely any intermediate stage, 





It was no mere schoolgirl feeling that he had 
unconsciously awoke within her bedeat, but 
stropg, deeply-rooted attachment that would 
cease to exist only with life itself. 

While Leah was thus suffering in the solitude 
of her own room the work of preparation was 
going on briskly down below. 

Mrs, Vaughan-—the tables being laid in readi- 
ness for the wedding breakfastp—was in the act 
of locking the dining-room door to prevent “the 
imps” from making a descent upon the various 
good things arranged therein, when it came to 
her mind that she had neglected to get some lace- 
bordered paper that would be required om the 
morrow. 

“I will go down to the library and fetch 
some,” said Margaret, willingly, “ITehall not be 
long away.” 

“T would send one of the servants only 
they are both busy,” replied Mrs, Vaughan, 
dubiously. “I don’t like you to go, Margaret, 
since it will soon be dark. It was very foolish of 
me to forget the peper this morning,” 

“Oh, I shall be back before the daylight iz. 
quite gone,” said Margaret, reaseuringly. “Ib 
will be my last trip into Dullborough for some- 
time to come, you know.” 

She went to the library, and then having ob- 
tained the required article, she walked quickly 
back in the direction of.-home, 

Winchelsea-crescent, where the Vaughans 
lived, atood on the outskirts of the town, and a 
rather lonely piece of road had to be traversed 
before reaching it. 

Margaret had nearly arrived at the end of this 
road when a@ tall form came suddenly towards 
her through the fast falling darkness, and Philip 
Margraves stood once more beside her, 

He was a largely-built, handsome man, with 
light hair and complexion, eyes, and fault- 
lesaly regular features. But the expression on 
his set, determined face was not pleasant to be- 
hold as he bent down to addreas the frightened 
girl beside him, 

“Margaret, I saw you yo out just now,” he 
began, without any kind of preliminary, “ and 
I resolved to await your return, and to make a 
lesb appeal to you before your contemplated 
marriage really takes place, Have you no pity 
forme that you refuse to become my wife, and 
do your best te madden me by thrusting the 
love I have so frequently implored you to accept 
back upon the giver ?” 

“T think that itis both wrong and cowardly 
of you to waylay and address me in-such an un- 
pardopable mauner!” Margaret replied, feeling: 
sorry for Philip Margrave and angry with him at 
the same time. ‘* You would not do it if my 
father were here to protect me, I never buoyed 
youup with any false hopes, Philip ; and your 
own good sense might surely tell you that words 
similar to those you have just uttered are ill- 
timed and useless in the extreme,” 

“ Why useless?” he inquired, with agitation’ 
pitiful to behold, “ Margaret, my love, even 
now {t is not too late for you to alter your mind, 
and to become my wife instead of Lawrences. 
The world would soon forgive us, since it is 
always ready to pardon the rich and successful. 
Darling, think of what I have it in my power to 
bestow upon you—what a cherished, idolised ex- 
istence yours would be were you but to link your 
life with mine, and then———” 

“Silence, sir, I will not listen to you any 
longer |” cried Margaret, her gentle nature roused: 
to an unusual pitch of indignation. ‘“ Each word 
you utter is an insult to me and theman [ am 
about to marry. I have never liked you, 
and [ would sooner marry Archie Lawrence if he 
had nota penny in the world, than I would be- 
come your wife if you were as rich as Crossus. 
After this plain declaration on my part you will 
surely cease to annoy me.” 

“Yes, I will leave you now, since you have 
done your best to spoil my life for me,” Philip 
Margrave replied, as he drew himself up proudly, 
while the evil expression on his face grew yet 
deeper; “but the suffering I have endured at 
your hands shall yet be paid back with compound 
interest. But for the arrival of that cursed 
painter you would ere this have been my wife. I 
shall not forget what he has robbed me of, and 
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you and your husband that is to be will live to 
repent the day when you first aroused my anger. 
I will spoil his triumph, if it takes me half a 
lifetime to do it,” 

With these words he left her, and Margaret 
almost flew over the remainder of the road in her 
desire to reach the safe shelter of home. 

Archie Lawrence’s speedy arrival, however, 
served to drive all unpleasant thoughts from her 
mind for the time being. o 

If the young painter was less handsome than 
Philip Margrave, intellect and inherent nobility 
of disposition served in his case to atone for the 
want of mere physical perfection of form and 
feature, 

It was a very gay little party that met round 
Dr. Vaughan's table that night. 

For them the river of life flowed on smoothly 
and swiftly, with ripples of hope and happiness 
on its surface, while Leah’s almost hopeless love, 
and Philip Margrave’s bitter disappointment 
formed the dark, silent) undercurrent gliding 
beneath it, 


ae 


CHAPTER II. 


Waen Margaret's wedding had become a thin 
of the past, and Dr. Vaughan’s household had 
settled down again iuto the quiet monotonous 
routine of daily life in the country, Leah became 
strangely reatless and dissatified with her sur- 
foun 

The peaceful home-life, the round of little 
duties and simple pleasures that had al 
eatisfied Margaret, only served to fret and irritate 
the more impatient and ambitious spirit of Leah, 

She had never cared much for them, she had 
frequently longed to be translated to some more 
congenial sphere, since her nervous, imaginative 
pen craved instinctively for pleasure and 
variety, 

But the longing had always been suppressed 
as a thing impossible to be realized. Now it had 
come back to her again with fresh force, and the 
additional stimulus of an aching beart and a love 
that met with no return, although she was just 
28 fll able to gratify it as in the days gone by. 

She positively hated Dullborough, with its 
familiar streete aud faces, while even the painful 
pleasure of occasionally seeing or speaking to 
Philip Margrave was denied to her, since he had 
deft Dullborough, soon after Margaret's marriage, 
in order to join a party of youpg men who were 
going up the Nile on a pleasure trip. 

. The gue yong in Leah’s nature began to 

evelop at this time very rapidly. Mar- 
garet, under a love wound, would, in sf proba- 
Te have pined and died ; Leah, on the other 
hand, sought in her fiery, imperious manner to 
‘ind 6 substitute for love—something that 
would deaden the pain at her heart, and create 
een and—if poesible—fresh joys in 


Ab this critical period ambition came to her 
aid ; it took the place that Jove had left vacant, 
and whispered to her of a fair, golden future, of 
@reat triumphs and dazzling possibilities yet to 
‘be achieved, till the girl's heart thrilled beneath 
the influence of its own tender passionate day- 
—— 

or Leah possessed histrionic talent of the 
‘highest order, and a proper course of training 
‘alone was required to render her a firished 
actress. Whenever any private theatricals took 
place in the vicinity of Dullborough, Leah was 
always in request to take the principal part, and 
to drill the other and less competent amateurs 
“into something like proficiency. 

Her natural instincts all tended strongly in the 
direction of the stage, and many a time had she 
rehearsed her favourite characters up in the 
dumber-room to no other audience than an 
as mouse or two. The comprehensive 
glow and fervour she displayed in so doing would 
have delighted the heart of a stage manager, 
could he but have beheld the young aspirant to 
dramatic honours, 

Leah was aware of the existence of this buried 
talent—for buried it really was, to all intents aod 
purposes, in such a place as Dullborough. Certain 
vague longings to have it recognized and acknow- 





ledged by the world had frequently possessed 
_ although they had never taken any definite 
orm. 

Now that heart and mind were both so rest- 
less and ill at ease, the old desire for an enlarged 
sphere of action bad come back to her with re- 
neéwed strength ; she yearned to do great things, 
only the way was still wanting. 

One night, however, after some private theat- 
ricals had taken place at the house of a neigh- 
bour, and Leah had, as usual, been loudly 
applauded, she chanced to overhear part of a 
conversation that was being carried on between 
her father and one of the other guests, an elderly 
a by no means lacking in shrewd worldly 


om. 

“My dear sir, your daughter is an artiste!” 
she exclaimed, with genuine admiration. “She 
ought not to remain content with being merely 
an amateur actress. Talent like hers would 
quickly be recognised and make its way upon the 
stage. A quiet domestic life will, I am certain, 
fail to satisfy such.a gifted, passionate nature, 
Were she my daughter I should place no hin- 
drances in the way of her accepting ihe stage as 
her profession | ” 

"Leah, an actress{ Bless my soul, I couldn’t 
think of such a thing! I wouldn't permit it,” 
said good Dr. Vaughan, who, in common with 
many other respectable middle-class people, 
entertained the mistaken idea that it was ex- 
tremely derogatory to be in any way connected 
with the stage. 

“ Why not!” inquired his more sensible com- 
panion, warmly ; “ it is a noble profession, and 
those who stand at the head of it are reepected 
and received on equal terms by people of the 
highest rank. It contains some black sheep, I 
admit, but eo do all other professions, and it 
would be hard indeed to visit their shortcomings 
upon the many who lead useful and blameless 
lives.” 

The conversation then took another turn, and 
Leah listened to it no longer. But her vague 
longings had suddenly taken definite shape, and 
life bad ceased to appear du!l and purposeless in 
her eyes. 

She would be an actress, she would go on the 
boards, not as an amateur, but as a professional, 
willing to accept the. world’s opinion as to the 
talent she was supposed to possess. The fuel had 
long been ready, and it only needed the spark 
contained in the words already described to make 
the fire of ambition burn brightly in Leah's 
breast, 

That ight, on their return home, she 
acquainted ther with her desire to become 
an actress, and besought him in earnest, pleading 
words that startled Dr. Vaughan considerably, 
coming as they did from shy, proud Leah, to give 
his consent to the same. 

For a time he flatly refused to do so, since 
both to his wife and himself the idea of their 
daughter making an appearance upon the public 
stage wes distasteful in the extreme. 

Moved, however, by Leah’s entreaties and fits 
of weeping, conscious that she was by no means 
happy in her home life, that her hopes and aims 
differed widely from thoee of their other children, 
and perhaps a little influenced by the fact that 
several persons, whose social position came far 
before their own, had lately “taken to” the 
stage, Leah's father and mother ab length 
gave a reluctant consent to her request. 
She was declared free to tread the boards, siuce 
all her talent and ambition pointed in that 
direction, 

Accompanied by her father, she went to Lon- 
don in crder that she might undergo a strict 
examinaticn as to her merits at the hands of an 
individual well-known in theatrical circles, who 
had trained and instructed some of the leading 
actresses of the day. 

Somewhat to Dr. Vaughan’s disappointment, 
Leah emerged from the ordeal with flying 
colours. Andrew Ashmead not only offered to 
take her as his pupil, but he volunteered to board 
and lodge her as well for the two years that 
must elapse ere she would be qualified to 
appear upon the stage in any character of im- 
portance, 

In return for all the expenre and trouble 








thus fnourred; he reserved to himself the 
privilege of forming her engagements at the 
end of that time, and sharing avy salary, large or 
small, that she might earn, equally between 
them. 

After a great many inquiries had been 
made, and satisfactory references had been given 
and exchanged, Dr. Vaughan consented to accept 
these terms on Leah’s behalf, and to leave his 
daughterin the care of Mrs. Ashmead, a ladylike, 
delicate woman, who had no children of her own, 
and who gave a warm welcome to her husband’s 


ae formal agreement rendered binding upon both 
the contractivg parties was drawn up, Then Dr. 
Vaughan returned to Du!)borough, and Leah com- 
menced her new life under the assumed name of 
Pauline Mowbray, since, in deference to the 
wishes of her family, ehe would not allow her real 
name to transpire in any matters connected with 
the stage, 

Pienty of hard work, and very little pleasure 
awaited her at the onset. But the work was to 
her liking, and Audrew Ashmead had no occasion 
to urge upon his pupil the need for constant and 
unremitting study. On the other hand he had 
sometimes to remonstrate with her for tasking 
herself so heavily. Prolonged rebeareale, hard 
reading, wearisome technicalities, and difficuls 
stage business, without a good knowledge of which 
the most talented actress would fail to win 
public approval, had to be gone through and 
mastered by degrees. 

Ashmead prided himself greatly upon his 
pupil's rapid progress, and the inherent power, 
the inborn talent, “that developed more and 
more under skilful tuition. 

Sometimes, at the theatre with which he was 
connected, Leah went upon the stage in sume minor 
part, just to accustom her to the surroundings, 
and the steady, concentrated gaze of many 
people, But her début was not really to take 
place until the end of the second year, and 
meanwhile Leah worked unceasingly, in order to 
render it a success. 

A great hope sustained her during the period 
of probation, and served to render it fuli of keen 
purpose and interest, If the power was really 
in her to become a famous actress, might not 
Philip Margrave be drawn among others, to the 
theatre to admire or decry the actiug of the 
newly risen star, 

That first love of his must be growing faint 
and shadowy now, she told herself hopefully. 
Some other flame might, alas! have already re- 
placed it, But, if such was not the case, Leah 
secretly determined to exertevery forcein her gifted 
pature to win him for her own, and to gain his 
love in return for that which he had all uncon- 
ciously possessed for several years past, namely, 
the strong unquenchable love of her own heart, 

But they were destined to meet before the 
much coveted fame had fallen to Leah’s share. 

Not in the crowded theatre, but in the 
drawing-room of a lady friend of Dr, Vaughan’s 
who had invited the girl to spend as much time 
with her as she could spare from her studies, did 
Leah and Philip Musgrave, now Sir Philip, owing 
to the death of his father, meet again. 

“T've got another visitor coming presently,” 
said triek, dark-eyed little Mra, Seymour, as she 
sat by the fire one duly afternoon, shading her 
face from the blaze with a feathery hand-screen, 
while Leah knelt upon the bearthrug, her dark 
eyes gazing dreamily into the glowing coals, “TI 
hope he won't be much longer, for I want my cup 
of tea very badly indeed. You ought to know him, 
Leah, for his country seat is in the vicinity of 
Dullborough. Sir Philip Margrave is my ideal of 
areally nice young man—neither fast nor priggish, 
with plenty of self-possessson and saveuw vivre. 
Iam always glad to see him, and I'm quite sure 
that you-—” . 

But Leah pub astop to any further remarks by 
springing up abruptly from the hearth-rug, as a 


vigorous hand plied the knocker, and the bell rang 
loudly. 
“ Dear Mrs. Seymour,” she cried, eagerly, ‘if 


Sir Philip should fail to recognize me at once, 
please do nob betray me to him. Introduce me 
by my stage name—not my real one. I have 
wot seen him for years, and he is by no means 
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likely to remember the shy, sullen Leah Vaughan 
of days gone by. Let us bury her for the 
present, and briog Pauline Mowbray to the front 
instead, For several reasons I donot wish to 
reveal myself to him as Dr. Vaughan’s daughter.” 

"Very well,” said Mrs. Seymour with an 
amused smile, “you are too sensitive by half 
aboub your profession, my dear, but your wish 
shall be regarded. We wiil have ® little farce all 
to ourselvea, and pass you off to Sir Philip as 
Miss Mowbray, a young jady he has never had the 
pleasure of meeting before to-day.” 

Tne words were scarcely uttered ere the man- 
servant anuounced Sir Philip Margrave, and 

ah with calm face, but rapidly beating heart, 
found herself once more in tho presence of 
Margares’s old lover, and the object of her owa 
pure deeply rooted-sffection. 

Sir Philip came forward to greet his hostess, 
wondering, as he did so, who the strangely 
beautiful girl standing beside her might be. 

Exposure to the eun had bronzed his fair face, 
and he had grown a thick, tawoy moustache. 
But for these trifling alterations he was the same 
perfectly dressed, easy-mannered insouciant 
Philip Margrave of old, 

“ This is Miss Mowbray, Sir Philip,” sald Mrs. 
Seymour, indicatiog Leah as she spoke, with a 
wave of the feathery fan. “She is kind enough 
to come and cheer me up a little sometimes when 
fam tired of my own society. And this kind- 
ness on her part is rendered more valuable, since 
she has so lictle time at her disposal.” 

“ Lady clerk or governess, I suppose,” he re- 
marked mentally, as he bowed to her none the 
less courteously on that account, “A splendid 
girl, no matter what her occupation may be. I 
thought a lady always had so much time at her 
disposal,” he added aloud, ‘*that she was 
compelled to work it up as it were, into slippers 
and emoking-caps. But these days of high pres- 
sure and competitive examivations alter every- 
thing. Ivery day sees some old idea shelved and 
& new one pit into its place,” 

“ Pray do not imagiue that Tam going in for 
anything half so intellectua! as s competitive 
examination,’’ Leah replied, with a musical laugh. 
“Tam in training for the stage.” 

“Todeed!” he observed, looking at her with 
fresh interest aud admiration. “Then, in that 
case, your intellect will have a far wider ecope, and 
your choice of a profession demands no apology.” 

“Have you been to Dullborough lately 1” 
inquired Mra. Seymour, wickedly trying to 
arouse Leah’s alarm, lest her ideutity should be 
revealed to the baronet. 

“Weill, no, I cught to be there now,” he 
replied penitently, ote of things connected 


with the estate want looking into, but it ie such 


a wretched hole, from a society point of view, 
that I shirk going there as much as I possibly 
eap, The Vaughans and the rectory people me 
almost the only civilized beings in the neighbour- 
hood.” 

‘*Who are the Vaughaus ?” inguirec Leah, 
demurely, a epirit of wild daring coming over her 
as she spoke. She would not allow herself to be 
out-witted by Mrs, Seymour. 

"Oh, they are the doctor's family,” he said, 
fraukly ; “very nice people, but poor, awfully 
poor, 

“Tused to know some of the daughters,” con- 
tinued Mrs. Seymour, coming to Leah’s rescue, 
as Philip dealt her this unconscious stab. ‘ Are 
any of them married yet, Sir Philip?” 

“*T believe the eldest girl, Margaret, was 


married to a painter named Lawrence nearly two | 


years ago,’ replied the young baronet. The 
tove in which he delivered this piece of informa- 
tion was so cool an] matter-of-fact that Leah 
inwardly rejoiced as she heard it. Surely no man 
could thus allude to a woman for whom he still 
entertained either love or likiog | 

**Then there was another daughter, 
said Mra. Seymour, still bent ov mischief 
has become of her, Sir Philip?” 

“ZT really don’t know!” he rejoined with 
genuine indifference, “She was e@ tall, plain, 
awkward-looking girl when I last saw her. I 
daresay they have married jer to some local 
maguate before now. 

Mrs, Seymour fanned hereelf vigorously in a 


Leah,” 
“ what 





} 





desperate effort to conceal the smile his words 
had given rise to, while Leah felt both amused 
and relieved. 

Philip Margrave was by no means likely to 
recognize in Pauline Mowbray the tall, plain, 
awkward-looking girl he had once known under 
the name of Leah Vaughan. For the ugly 
duckling of the family had, durivg his 
absence, blossomed into superb queenly woman- 
hood. Her tall, grac*ful form owned the 
true poetry of motion, her lustrous dark eyes 
gave light and expression to the delicate clear 
cut face, with its olive complexion, while the 
soft dark bair that had once formed her only 
beauty was skilfully arranged to form a natural 
diadem round the small firmly-poised head. 

The trio in Mrs. Seymour's drawing-room 
chatted together for nearly an hour, all sorts of 
topics blending themselves in with the conversa- 
tion, Before he took his leave Sir Philip Mar- 
grave had contrived to extract from Leah the 
fact of her approaching début, while he had au- 
nounced his intention of being present at the 
same, In one sense of the word her triumph had 
already commenced, 


CHAPTER IIL 


A MODERATE sbare of succees attended Archie 
Lawrence's artistic career for a year or two afcer 
his marriage with Margaret Vaughan. 

Turoing his back with a sigh of regret upon 
the heroic ‘school of painting that he loved so 
well, although it had always proved uprecounera- 
tive to him, he devoted himself chiefly to the 
production of “ pot boilers” and simple domestic 
acenes, since the dealers were, as a rule, willing to 
take pictures of this kind off his hands as 
soon a8 finished, the general public preferriug 
them to art of a higher kind. 

The price paid for them wis a very modest one, 
it is true, but by working constantly at his easel 
Archie could earn enough to keep his head above 
water, and prevent dull care from taking up its 
abode in the pretty little home at Richmond ; 
and his young wile—already a good housekeeper, 
thanks to her mother’s careful tuition—eked out 
their little income, as he laughingly declared, in 
& manner that was simply marvellous, and which 
bordered closely upon witchcraft. 

But there were times when he could not con- 
tent himself with the good but, for him, inferior 
work by which he earned ibeir daily bread—times 
when the genius inherent within him boldly 
asserted its riglit to be heard, and made him un- 
happy by revealing to him that he was not doing 
justice to himeelf, or his art, while he produced 
nothing beyond the despised “ pot-boilers,” 

Margaret began to dread these fits of despon- 
dency, and she did all in her power to dispel them 
hy means of loving, hopeful words of encourage- 
cent when they overshadowed her husband ; but 
ehe could not always check or hinder them from 
taking their course, 

The ‘‘ pot-boilers” would be thrown contemp- 
tuously aside for a while, and some large, partiy- 
finished picture, full of real merit, but quite un- 
saleable from a picture-dealer’s point of view, 
would take their place on the easel. 

Then ensued the inevitable disappointment, 
and the picture that no one would purchase had 
to be turned with its face to the wall, like a child 
in disgrace, to make room once more for the 
“ not-boilera,” when the young painter’s stock 
of ready money began to run short. 

The Academy, too, did not favour him any 
more than the outside world. 

Other men might succeed in. getting their 
works skied, floored, or safely hung upon the line; 
his pictures usually came back to him again like 
bad pennies, he sometimes remarked, with a sad 
emile. 

Patience is a rare virtue in a man, but Archie 
Lawrence had an unusual share of it, and his 
despised works of art would be set aside with 
hardly a word of complaint ; while Margaret, 
moved to unusual indignation, said severe things 
about the waat of discernment evinced by the 
hanging committee, and proved herself geuerally 
to be a most partial critic, 











But if a cloud sometimes hung over their little 
household, eunshine generally predominated. 

Love, the great enchanter, lived there, and 
transforming power is well known to be boundless; 
it can make poverty fair to look upon, and bring 
a swile to the lips of care. 

Lawrence and his wife were too young for any 
ordinary ere ‘cotapta them long at a rae : 

outh, hope, an spirits ge won the 
aaa and a day that theentamed to be gloomy 
and dark in the morning not unfrequently wound 
up with a pleasant evening spent on the river, or 
a gay little party of Archie’s Bohemian acquaint- 
ances, clever, thriftless, delightful people, with 
hearts as light as their pockets, since the true- 
Bohemian so long as he can proudly lay claim to 
a shilling will turn down any lave that presents 
itself in order to avoid meeting trouble face to 
face. ~ 
A new joy came into Margaret's gentle life 
when her boy was born, He proved to be a fair 
round-limbed, happy-tempered child, with his 
father’s great, dreamy brown eyes, and his‘mother’s 
wavy, golden-brown hair, — 

Wich husband and child to loveand care for, Mar- 
garet’s cup of blameless happiness grew brimming 
full, and she asked for nothing more. Lawrence, 
too, was very proud of his boy. He sketched hin 
in every possible attitude ; and he was never tired 
of watching little Archie as he sat on the lawn 
trying to weave the daisies into chains with his 
chubby, dimpled fingers, or ran to meet his young 
mother with a cry of joy, eager to rain a shower 
of warta, eweet kisses from rosebud lips upon her 
face when she raised bim in her arme, 

The childish ‘voice made~ music in their 
home, and gladdened their hearts, even while 
it gave Lawrence an additional sense of respon- 
sibility, and spurred him on to work yet more 
vigorously, since he bad given such precious 
hostages to fortune. 

Lesh was frequently to be found at Rich- 
mond, She was very fond of Margaret, 
although their natures diff-red so widely, and 
she had too much good sense and generosity to 
entertain any feelings of avger or resentment 
because her sister had succeeded in winning 
the love of Philip Margrave—a treasure that 
she would fain have called her own. 

Leah knew quite well that Margaret had 
made not the faiateat effort to obtain what 
to her was but a useless triumph, since she- 
had fi.tly refused to become Philip’s wife wherr 
once her heart had passed into the keeping of 
Archie Lawrence. Her refusalshad thus left. 
the field open to Leah, who bad resolved to 
strain every nerve in the effort to win first 
the admiration and then the love of the man 
who, all unconsciously, had served to #afluence 
her life, avd develop her true character. 

Leah’s passionate, highly-etrung nature 
delighted in vivid contrasts, The Lawrences’ 
peaceful home life possessed a charm for her,, 
siuce it stood out in such relief from the con- 
stant whirl of excitement and anticipation 
that distinguished her own, and which became 
intensified as the time for her first appearance 
upon the stage drew vigh, 

Her Sundays were frequently spent at Rich- 
mond ; while Margaret’s boy, to whom she was 
godmother as well as aunt, always hailed her- 
arrival with delight. Her quick, vivacious 
mauner and dark, luxuriant, tropical beauty, 
bada peculiar fascination for him, He was 
pleased to give her a high place in his favour. 
and in return Leah loaded him with toys and 
presents of every kind, while she looked with 
jealous eyes upon any rival candidate for the 
petted, cherished darling’s affection. 

Both the painter and his wife took a keen 
interest in Leah's welfare and her professional 
progress, They contrived to exerd a consider- 
able amount of influence for good over her 
wilful, impulsive nature, and her approaching 
début was looked forward to by them with a 
feeling of mingled pleasure and anxiety. 

They knew nothing, however, of the meeting 
that had taken place between Leah and Sir 
Philip Margrave, when, owing to her changed 
pame and appearavce, he had completely failed 
to recogaize her as Margaret Vaughan’s sister. 
Leah had not mentioned it to them, Although; 
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asarule, she was frank and communicative 

respecting her own affairs, she could be very 

reticent when anything thab deeply affected 
her happiress was in question, 

Matters had progressed thus far all round 
when Archie Lawrence, standing in the middle 
of his little studio, threw down his brush, at 
the close of a day’s hard, unremitting work, 
and declared that he would paint no mure 
until the next morning. 

‘* Put the boy to bed, Maggie,” he said to his 
wife, who sat near him embroidering a dainty 
little frock, “and then get ready for a row on 
the river, There will be a glorious sunset by- 
and-by, and I am in good rowing condition 
to-night. After being cramped up in this 
bandbox of a room all day I feel as if I could 
row or walk miles without once stopping.” 

So Margaret laid aside her work and went 
upstairs to put little Archie to bed—a labour 
of love that was never by any chance delegated 
to their one servant. But the putting him to 
bed was one thing, the getting him off to sleep 
when there was another. Margaret had a 
or contralto voice, and she usually sang 
the young tyrant to sleep, but to-night he 
happened to be more wide-awake than ever, 
anda great many favourite tunes had to be 
gone through before he floated away into the 
pleasant dreamland of childish slumber. 

Nearly an hour had elapsed before she went 
down to join her husband, who, cigar ia mouth, 
was ae for her at the door, 

“Well, little woman,” he remarked, good- 
humouredly ; “if I were not as patient as Job, 
I should growl at having to wait all this time for 
you while young Scaramouch is being persuaded 
to go to sleep, If we don’t make haste we shall 
lose the sunset,” 

"I know I have treated you shamefully in 
being so long,” she replied, with a smile; ‘* but 
he was very reatless, and I had to siog him to 


ma 8 

“Well, if he expects you to go half way through 
Hymns Ancient and Modern with him every 
night, I suppose there is no help for ip,” said 
Lawrence, with an air of calm resignation. ‘' He 
generally gets his own way in everything. Get, 
in, Maggie, and take the steering rope ; the oars 
are under the seat, This is indeed delightful 
after the heat and burden of the day.” 

He had pushed the boat off from the shore, 
and t were floating gently down the river, 
The cool evening breeze blew in their faces ; the 
purple and golden glory of the sunset steeped 
eky, earth, and water, io rich melting loveliness 
while the musical ripples of the water, or the 
faint chirp of some sleepy bird, alone broke the 
sweet solemn stillness that heralds the approach 
of nighd, 

“If one could only put a scene like this upon 
canvas,” said the painter, with a smile as he 
bared his head to the pleasant breeze, '‘ our 
efforts are but sorry daubs when compared with 
Nature’s majestic handiwork.” 

“It is almost too lovely,” Margaret replied, 
with a look of intense happiness shining in her 
clear blue eyes as she spoke; “and yet some 
people say that it is a bad world, full of cold, 
celfish, or revengeful beings. They must eurely 
pelpee | of exaggeration, since the world is so 
fair, and even the worst men and women are not 
without their redeeming virtues.” 

‘Your experience of the world and human 
nature fs rather a limited one, Maggie,” her 
husband remarked, with an air of grave amuse- 
ment. “I hope from my heart that nothing 
will ever oceur to make you regard either from a 
less favourable point of view. Those coloured 
theories, as a rule, are not——” 

But a cry of alarm from Margaret inter- 
rupted him abt this moment, as a boat, much 
larger than their own, came swiftly towards 
them ; while the rowers, who had evidently 
dined all too freely, narrowly escaped upsetting 
the emaller craft, upon which they bore down 
without any attempt to alter their reckless 
wh te vigorous strokes placed I 

ew 8 strokes p zawrence and 
his wife in eately, although their frail boat 
ed perilously for a while, and the psinter 
grew white with anger as he recognized the need- 





less alarm and danger to which his wife had 
been exposed. 

“The clumsy idiots!" he exclaimed, wrath- 
fully, “I believe they were all the worse for 
drink, Do you know that fellow who bowed to 
you as their boat shot by ours, Maggie?” 

“Yes, It was Sir Philip Margrave,” she 
replied, falteringly. ‘Did you ever see such a 
stern, cruel face as hie, Archie? It may be 
foolish, but I am almost afraid of him. I fancy 
that if it lay in his power to do so, be would 
injure us in some way. even now.” 

“Nonsense, you dear little goose,’ said 
Archie, recovering his equanimity, as he pulled 
rapidly in the direction of home. “ What harm 
could Sir Philip contrive to do to ue, even if he 
wished—like a stage villain—to punish me for 
winning the treasure he once sought to obtain 
for himself. Ican almost find it in my heart 
to pity the poor beggar when I think of the loss 
he has sustained, but they need not have given 
us quite such a narrow shave, Since you are 
tired and inclined to be nervous, Maggie, re- 
specting your old Jover, we had better make for 
the shore,” 

They landed almost in silence, for Margaret, 
although she refrained from putting her fears 
into words again, could not shake off the 
strange, unreasonable dread of Philip Margrave 
that had taken possession of her. She had 
noticed the look of intense repressed hatred with 
which he had regarded her husband as their 
boats passed each other, and tbe ironical 
courtesy that had distinguished his salutation. 

A chill feeling of apgeveching evil crept over 
her as she remembe his passionate words 
uttered on the eve of her wedding-day. 

“You and your husband that is to be will both 
live to repent the day when you first aroused the 
anger of Philip Margrave. I have lost you, ft is 
true, but I will spoil his triumph if it takes me 
half a lifetime to do it!” 

She tried to dismiss the fear he had awakened 
within her breast by reflecting that ib was quite 
out of his power to injure either herself or her 
husband, But reason cannot always supersede 
feeling and intuition, and the fer stil) haunted 
her when the river was fairly out of sight, and 
they were safe within the shelter of their own 
home, 

The evening post had brought a letter for the 
painter duriog his absence, and its contents 
proved to be the reverse of satisfactory, A 
picture that he had fully expected to dispose of 
on advantageous terms was about to be returned 
to him again, since it bad failed to meet with 
approval. Several others had shared the same 
fate lately, and the disoppointment was thus ren- 
dered more intense, 

Margaret strove to cheer and console her 
husband as the despondeut look that pained her 
so deeply clouded his face, aud robbed it of all its 
recent gladness, But the meeting with Philip 
Margrave and the arrival of the ill-omened jetter 
had served to damp ber own spirits, while the 
indefinite mysterious eense vf coming evil came 
back to her with fresh force, and filled her heart 
with vague, nameless terror. 


a 


CHAPTER IV. 


Tr was one o'clock in the morning, but the wax- 
lights on Lesh Vaughan’s clressing-table till 
burned brightly, while Leah herself stood in front 
of the cheval g brushing the soft dusky hair 
that well-nigh shrouded her tall, «lender form, 
and feil in rippling waves to ber small, tatin- 
slippered feet. 

She was feeling too intengely happy, too full of 
excitement for sleep to visit her eyes yet awhile, 
For her the great crisis that stamps a lifetime 
was just over, the rubicon had beex safely paseed, 
and triumph, full and overwhelming, had 
awaited her on the cther side, In other words, 
she had that night made her first appearance upon 
the stage in an important character, and succees 
had crowned the combined efforts of her inherent 
genius and long, patient study. 

posseseed the true artist nature which 
enables its owner to merge his or her own indi- 


viduelity for the time being in that of the cha- 
racter portrayed, and to bring each hidden 
thought, feeling, and motive to the surface. 

Ip requires no little courage to give a bold and 
original conception of a world-known character, 
the manner of delineating which’ has become 
stereotyped. Such an atiempt is usually 
followed either by immense and immediate suc- 
cess, or by complete failure. 

Leah had made the attempt, and made it 
triumphantly. A Rosalind so fresh, so celight- 
fu), and far removed from the old stage traditions, 
had not appeared within the memory of the 
oldest playgoer, 

She had taken her large and critical audience 
fairly by surprice, They had assembled for the 
purpose of seeing a </¢ébutante, and a finished 
actress, in all the fresh loveliness of her youth, 
Her great talent, accentuated by careful training 
and long study, had charmed and delighted them 
by her wonderful rendering of Shakspeore’s 
sweet heroine. 

The fashionable bijou thestre had echoed with 
thunders of applause when Lesh bowed her 
acknowledgments at the end of the play, while 
bouquets of fragrant hot-house flowers fell thick 
as hailstones around her. 

Mr, Ashmead, almost off his head with delight, 
had given his pupil! a fatherly kiss when she came 
off the stage, and congratulated her in the 
warmest terms upon the flattering reception she 
had gained, 

" All the critics are here?” he said, excitedly. 
“There will be a long account of to-night’s suc- 
cess in the papers to-mcrrow morning, They'll 
give a favourable account of your acting, every 
man jack of them! I can see it in their faces 
and you'll be famous, my dear Miss Mowbray, 
before you hardly know where you are. The 
photographers will be after you like a swarm of 
bees when once your name becomes popular, and 
your face will soon be looking at us from every 
window.” 

“With eome distinguished clergyman support 
ing me on one side, and a member of the Royal 
family on the other, Isuppoxe )” she replied, with 
a smile, “Photographers do not show much 
regard for consistency in their mode of arranging 
their stock-in-trade. I shall not give them many 
sittings, however, for I do not think p2)a would 
like my photograph to become common property, 
and I am quite sure that I should not like it my- 
self. Let us go home vow and tell Mre, Ashmead 
all about it; I know that she is longing to be 
made acquainted with the result of your pupil's 
first appearance,” 

But Leah had said nothing to him respecting 
another triumph of the eveoing which for her 
alone had been full of sweetness far out- 
weighing the pleasure she derived from the loud 
and continued plaudits of tue large audience, 

Sir Philip Margrave had been present from the 
time the curtain rose until it fell at the conclu- 
sion or the last scene, 

His attention had been rivited upon her, and 
upou her alone, whenever she appeared upon the 
stage ; and perceiving. this, with all a woman’s 
keenness, Leah had exerted her inborn talent to 
theutmost limit, leas in the endeavour to take the 
hearts of her audience geverally by storm than 
in the effort to win the admiration and secure the 
love of the man who rega:ded her with ever- 
increasing wonder and interest as each succeeding 
scene served to develop some fresh phase, some 
new charm, in her sympathetic rendering of the 
cbaracter entrusted to her. 

The most exquisite bouquet that fell to her 
share later on had come from Sir Philip’Mar- 
grave’s box, She had singled it out from among 
mary others, and carried it away from the theatre 
with her, It was in her dressing-room now, 
carefully placed iu a crystal vase filled with 
water, and its rich, heavy sweetness flooded the 
warm night air. 

She did uot know that he had come round to 
the stage-door in the hope of seeing her only a 
few minutes after the carriage containing Mrs. 
Ashmead, her maid, and herself had driven off in 
the direction of home, 

The knowledge that she had thus missed him 
might have afforded her some cisappoiutmen? 





But then, was she not looking forward to & meet, 
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ing with him at Mra. Seymour’s on the morrow, 
when his congratulations—more valuable to her 
than anybody elses would doubtless await her | 

Leah felt restlessly happy as she stood before 

her glass in the dead of the etarlit night, brush- 
ing her long hair, and softly humming some bars 
from an old song. 
_ Life had suddenly opened out before her, teem- 
iog with fair dreams of wealth, fame, and 
happinets ; of golden opportunities for doing 
good ; while through them all, like a low, sweet 
refrain, ran dreamy, haunting thoughts of the 
jove that would one day come to her in return 
for her own—the peerless love that would form 
the centre around which all other joys and 
interests should revolve, owning themselves to be 
but secondary things, 

Thanks to her large salary she would be able 
from time to time to send money to her sorely 
embarrassed mother, to purchase some long- 
coveted surgical instruments for her father, and 
to raia presents upon the brood of younger 
brothers and sisters still remaining in the old 
horae nest. 

This reflection caused her heart to beat with 
freah happiness, for the Vaughans were a very 
united family, and Leah knew well what an 
Kmount of interest and quiet, but deep satis- 
faction her success would afford to them all, 

“ Father and mother must come up to town to 
ae@ me as Rosalind,” she said to herself, with a 
little smile. “ They are too good and too eensible 
to be ashamed of their actrees daughter so long 
ai she rematns, like Cosar’s wife, beyond sus- 
piclon! And perhaps some day they may even 
feel glad that she took to the boards, I shall be 
able todo so much ‘ore for them now, especially 
if my success really proves to be solid and last- 
ing. 

“And yet, if my profession should only enable 
ras to do one thing, namely, to win Philip Mar 
grave's love, to atamp my own image upon * 
heart in place of Margaret's, I think that I shoud 
for ever after feel grateful to it. Dear Philip, if 
only—but, there, | will not stand in front of the 
glass any longer,” she continued, severely, 
“talking to myself and building castles, like the 
sentimental heroine of some rubbishing three- 
Volume novel, I'll try to calm down a little, 
and go to bed, after the fashion of a reasonable 
mortal, or I shall not be in good order for my 
work to-morrow.” 

When she descended to the breakfast-room on 
the following morning Leah laughed merrily as 
she looked at the nuiaber of daily papers Mr. 
Ashmead had cut and arranged by the side of 
ber plate, each paper being neatly turned down 
at & paragraph relating to the performance of 
the previous night. 

“ Whatadear old goose he is |” she exclaimed, 
as she took up paper after paper and read with 
glowing eyes the differently worded accounts of 
her own triumph they contained, 

Some were terse and critical, some discursive 
and full of unqualified praice, but all agreed in 
saying that an actress possessed of great artistic 
power, not {o mention her personal qualifications, 
had appeared upon the stage, where she would 
doubtiess occupy a high position, 

When Leah bad scanned the last paper, she 
laid it down with a little sigh of relief, and a 
pleasant feeling of security that had not been 
hers before, 

She had looked forward to these public com- 
ments upon her acting with some dread, and 
now that the critics had stamped the hall-mark 
of their approval upon her success, it seemed 
to be a more defiaite and firmly established 
thing 

After rehearsal Leah paid s visit to Mrs. 
Seymour. That little lady had witnessed her 
young friend's début, and she overwhelmed her 
with congratulations which, if somewhat gushing, 
were still very real. 

But as they chatted together, sitting side by 
side on a velvet lounge, Leah’s eyes wandered 
a unconsciously in the direction of the 
aoor, 

Pailip Margrave knew her usual hour for 
visiting Mrs, Seymour. Surely he would not 
fail to put in an appearance to-day, of all days, 
she told herself, as the fear of possible disap- 





—— began to overwhelm her, But Philip 
argrave was too deeply interested in the young 
actress to neglect any opportunity of running 
himself in her society. 

He entered Mra. Seymour’s drawing-room a 
little later on, and his pale, clear-cut took 
& more animated expression as his glance rested 
upon Leah, whose small, graceful head, with its 
wealth of dark, loosely-coiled hair was bent over 
& tangled skein of crimson silk that she was 
charitably disentangling for Mra. Seymour, 

* IT went behind the scenes last night when the 
performance was over,” he said, in the quiet, 
well undulated tone habitual to him, after the 
ordinary greetings had taken place between them, 
“but to my regret I found the star had already 
vanished from sight, and the lesser luminaries 
nob possessing any attraction for me, I soon 
took my departure,” 

“ T think you are, one and all, doing your best 
to turn my head with flattery,” Leah retorted 
with a smile that simply atoned for the re- 
proachful words ; “first the audience, then Mr. 
Ashmead, then the critics, then Mrs. Seymour, 
and lastly, you. I shal! have to take common- 
sense for my balancing pole, or such a sudden 
influx of undeserved praise wi!! make me giddy.” 

“Tt would be impossible to praise you too 
highly, Miss Mowbray,” he replied, looking 
earnestly at her as he spoke. “What an ex- 
quisite treat you gave us all last night! Why, 
the discovery of a genius like youts is really the 
discovery of a new face, something to give jaded 
men and women au intellectual stimulus. The 
realistic plays of the day contain go little real 
literary merit—ths praise connected with them 
being really due to the carpenter—-that it is quite 
refreshing to fa'l back upon Shakspeare, by way 
of a change. I shall frequently figure among 
your audience” 

“You will ruin yourself, though, if you 


{ always buy euch expensive bouquets to throw on 


the stage !” said Leah, with a smile, tremulous 
from very happiness, “I have got last night’s 
trophy at home now ; it is much too lovely for 
me to leave it behind with the rest.” 

“How I envy those fiowers!” replied Philip 
Margrave, earnestly ; “and how can I thank you 
sufficiently for bestowing so much attention upon 
them ¢” 


“ They were the best,” eaid Leah, with down- | 


cast eyes and a demure expression. ‘“‘I only 
showed my worldly wisdom when I singled them 
out for special notice on that account,” 

“Then the giver had nothing at all to do 
with your choice?” he inquired, in an injured 
tone, 

“ He may-have influenced it to some degree,” 
she answered, with a sudden flush of colour to 
cheek and brow as she epoke; “but I have 
always been fond of flowers from a chi'd.” 

And you shall never be without them now,” 
he replied, tenderly, with a little amusement at 
the innate truthfulness of her disposition. The 
young actress was beginning to exert a strong 
influence over him, and the old love gradually 
faded from his heart as the new one gained 
additional vitality. Leah's rare beauty charmed 
and fascinated him, while her powers of mind, 
her swift, changing, impulsive manner, and 
generally acknowledged talent aroused his admira- 
tion and respect, Even had Margaret been free 
and willing to become his wife, be would in all 
probability, have turned from her now to bestow 
all his attention upon Leah, who bewildered even 
while she attracted him. 

And yet, although Philip Margrave’s ¢arly 
love no longer occupied his thoughts, the desire 
to revenge upen her and her busband the pain 
and dirappointment they had caused him in days 
gone by still existed. The injury had left no 
scar behind, but Philip's unforgiving spirit still 
urged him on to inflict some crushing blow in 
return for it. He kept himself well acquainted 
with Archie Lawrence's private affairs, and a 
scheme was even now taking shape in his brain 
that boded no good for the unsuspecting painter. 

But when in Leah’s presence no trace of the 
cloven foot was allowed to show itself. His 
attentions were marked, unmistakable, and 
Leah's hopes were rapidly nearing fulfilment, 
her lover had all but declared himself, when 








something occurred to destroy the harmony 
previously existing in their lives and render 
them incapable of coming together iu the usual 
manner, 


CHAPTER V. 
Arcniz LawRgNcr was not to travel 
so quickly along the high- leading to fame 


and fortune as Leah herself. While the name of 


length, thanks in a great measure to Margaret's 
careful nursing; but his little reserve fund had 
nearly melted away during this period of forced 
inactivity, and it took him some time to replace 
i 


t. 

Had Leah but known of the pecuniary em- 
barrarsments that so frequently overtook the 
Lawrences, she would instantly have placed her 
purse at their disposal. é 

But Archie Lawrence’s sensitive pride would 
not allow him to seek assistance from of his 
wife’s relatives ; and when Leah ha to be 
staying at Myrtle Cottage, the bright side of 
affairs alone was permitted to come under her 
notice. 

But at length a promise of he'p, a little cheer- 
ing notice and encouragement, fell to the share 
of the persevering young painter in a very unex- 
pected manner, 

It brought him no money at first, it is true ; 
but it held out to him the hope of earning a 
great deal at no distant period, while it seemed 
to revive his flagging energies, and increase the 
keen longing for fame that had been his from the 
first, 


Awell-known RA, the engravings of whose 
much-admired works are to be found in many 
English homes, happened to see one of Archie's 
pictures that was exposed for sale in the window 
of a shop in Wardour-street. It aroused his in- 
terest and admiration to such a degree that he 
took the trouble to obtain Archie s address from 
the dealer. 

On the following day he went down to Rich- 
mond, introduced himself to the astonished and 
delighted painter, and courteously requested 
permission to view some of his other works, since 
the one he had already met with betokened the 
possession of no ordinary talent on the part of 
the artist. 

With trembling hands Lawrence brought his 
neglected darlings forward from the various 
dusty holes and corners in which they had peace- 
fully reposed, and placed them io a good light 
for his distinguished visitor’s inspection, 

The R A. praised some of them, although he 
frowned at others; and, after listening atten- 
tively to the tale of frequent disappointment 
and systematic neglect that Archie unfolded to 
him, he promised to doall in his power to assist 
the young painter, and to bring his works into 
the notice they really merited. 

He sent some artist friends on a visit to 
Lawrence's studio soon after this ; they, in turn, 
introduced him to other brethren of the brush, 
and thus he gained a footing in the purely artistic 
cirele which bad so long re to recognise or 
admit him as “ one of us.” 

He was very much elated, poor fellow, by the 
pleasant, but moneyless, symptom of progress 
thus accorded to him, 

Fortune would, as a matter of course, soon 
follow, he told himself hopefully, while fame 
itself, always dearer to the artist mind than 
fortune, would ere long, be bis as well. 

So, with little to cheer him in the present 
beyond blissful dreams of a golden future, Archie 
Lawrence set to work upon another picture in- 
tended for the Academy—a picture that would, 
doubtless, owing to his increased reputation, gain 
admission, and thus fare better than its luckless 
predecessors. 

The encouragement he had gained had nerved 
him on to attempt yet greater things; and the 
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subject he selected asa fitting one on which to 
concentrate his now ripening powers in one 
mighty effort to achieve lasting fame called for 
nothing less than genius to do it ample justice. 

He went to old Homer for inspiration, and the 
parting that takes place between Hector and 
Andromache on the walls of Troy, when the 
great, wuch-dreaded warrior becomes for a 
time the loving husband and father, was the par- 
ticular episode chosen, 

Margaret stood for the tearful, pleading Andro- 
mache, while her lovely boy smiled from the 
vast canvas as Hector’s child, 

Thus the two faces he loved best on earth re- 
garded the painter day by day, as he worked 
steadily on, heediess of everything save the 
pictare in course of completion, and upon which 
so many hopes depented. 

He had selected that happy moment in the 
otherwise aoweg incident when Hector, to 
please his child— 


“ The glittering terrors from his brows unbound, 
And plac'd the beaming helmet on the ground ; 
Then kise’d tho child, and lifting high in air, 
Thus to the gods proferr' a father’s prayer.” 


His work gained rapidly in power and beauty 
aa he toiled at it from early morn till dusk, and 
his hopes grew yet higher as his beloved master- 
piece neared completion. 

t, though, became seriously uneasy at 
her husband’s thin, haggard appearance, The 
picture seemed to have taken possession of him ; 
he had neither time nor attention to spare for 
anything beyond it. 

Some weird old German myths, read long ago, 
recurred to her mind as Archie grew visibly 
gaunt and thio, while the cruel work that 
absorbed all his strength and energy, and pre- 
vented him from eating and sleeping as usual, 
became more grandly impressive than ever. His 
very life seemed to be bound up in it, and Mar- 
gareh trembled lest a bitter disappointment 
should await him in the end, What effect such 
a disappointment would have upon his over- 
strained nature she hardly dared to imagine. 

Ab length, greatly to her relief, the picture 
stood forth a finished work, and the uncertainty 
they were in respecting the verdict that the 
hanging committee would presently pass upon it 
formed the only rock ; 

Meanwhile Archie became cheerful and sociable 
once more, willing to resume the habits of a 
civilized being, and his good little wife was 
careful to cast no cloud of doubt over his brief 
spell of sunshine, 

A private view was granted to those artist 
— of his who had kindly taken him by the 

and, 

They came, saw, and approved ; the few gravely- 
spoken words of praise and commendation uttered 
by them being of more real value than all the 
gushing raptures and indiscriminate approval be- 
stowed on the painter by ordinary acquaintances 
at such a time, 

On the day after the private view Archie 
Lawrence received a note frum the R A. who had 
been the first to recognice his uvusual talent, 
which ran as follows :— 


“Dear Lawrence,— 
* Met a Sir Somebody—I forget his name 
—at the club last night, who happens to have 
heard a favourable account of your ‘ Heetor and 
Andromache.’ He is coming to see it, with some 


idea of ultimate in his brain, Keep the 
prices up, since I believe he can well afford to 
pay. A 
" Yours truly, 
ci R, Mv.” 
“What a good fellow he is,” remarked the 


painter, gratefully, as he handed the tersely- 
written note to his wife; ‘always ready to 
other e scme valuable act of kindness, I 
strongly suepech the ‘ favourable account,’ alluded 
to, came from his own lips. Well, if ‘Sir.Some- 
body’ buys my picture we shall be set up with 
ready money for a 


‘or @ long while to come, little 
woman, but when it is gone I shall feel almost 
as if I had sold part of myself, No picture 





has ever been half so precious to me as the 
* Hector.’” 

Archie’s little studio was put in perfect order 
by Margaret in honour of the expected visitor. 


‘She even went to the length of filling all the 


vases and jara it .contained with flowers to give 
it @ more pleasing aepect. Then she went back 
to the sitting-room and teok up her work, unable 
altogether to control the excitement and now 
pleasant suspense that thrilled throvgh her at 
the idea of a wealthy purchaser, Tor to practical 
Margaret fortune for herself and those she loved, 
meant so much more than fame. 

A knock—a ring—-and the servaat, previously 
instructed, hurried to open the door, Then 
carme the sound of a voice that seemed strangely 
familiar to Margaret as the visitor entered the 
studio, where Archie Lawrence was awaiting his 
arrival, 

The painter was more eurprised thau pleased 
ou finding bimself face to face with Sir Philip 
Margrave. They had only met ounce before, 
when a collision between their respective boats 
had been so narrowly escaped upon the river. 
Oa that occasion, however, the painter had con- 
tracted a dislike for bis wife’s old lover that he 
found very difficult to shake cff. 

“I think you have received a note, Mr,-~er 
Lawrence, informing you of my intention re- 
specting your lately finished work,” taid the 
Baronet, with a cool aud perfectly unembarrassed 
air, “Should it, upon inspection, suit my taate, 
I shall in all probability become a purchaser,” 

“The note you allude to bas reached me,” 
replied Archie Lawrence. “ but owing to a lapse 
of memory on the part of the writer, the name 
of the intended purchaser has not transpired.” 

“Then pray allow me to introduce myself,” 
said Sir Philip Margrave, handing his card to the 
painter as he spoke, ‘I was well known to Mrs. 
Lawrence previous to her marriage, although the 
pleasure of making her husband’s acquaintance 
has been reserved for the present moment,” 

The tone in which he uttered these words was 
perfectly courteous and conventional, and yet 
there was a strain of suppressed iropy running 
through it that annoyed the painter sorely. Why 
had thie man, of all others, come forward as a 
purchaser when the work of a successful rival 
was in question? Wasit to prove that he had 
forgiven Lawrence for having won Margaret away 
from bim in the days gone by? The painter's 
simple, honest nature, willing to put the best con- 
struction on the actions of others, induced him 
to accept this self-prompted explanation, although 
a strange feeling of reluctance to allow bis 
cherished master pice to become Philip Margrave’s 
property stil] possessed him. It was like handing 
a favourite child over to the teuder mercies of a 
man whom he secretly distrusted. 

“ So this is the picture,” the Baronet remarked, 
with a peculiar smile, as he took up his position 
in front of the easel, “A valuable work of art 
beyond a doubt, Some of those fellows spoke of 
it last night as being the best that you Lave ever 
produced, Is that correct }’’ 

“ Yes,’ replied Archie, frankly ; ‘I have put 
the best wank that Tam capable of into it, and 
wy hopes of fame rest chiefly upon this, my latest 
and most successful effort. Sold or unsold, I 
intend it to go to the Academy.” 

“Oh, by all means,” said Philip Margrave, 
that peculiar smile resting again upon his face as 
he spoke. “ It shall go to the Academy after to- 
day if you still wish to exbibit it. And now for 
business, I am willing to purchase the picture ; 
you have only to name your price,” 

Somewhat reluctantly, considering what a poor 
man be waa, the painter did name it. ‘Vithout 
making any demur Philip Margrave wrote a cheque 
for the amount and handed it to him 

“You will give me a receipb please,” be said, 
carelessly ; ‘‘just as a matter of form.” 

Archie Lawrence gave the required receipt, 
and then the two men stood side by side, silently 
regarding the picture that had just changed 
hands. 

“The face of Andromache seems very familiar 
to me,” Philip Margrave remarked, presently. 
“T could swear that I have frequently seen it 


“My wife consented to act as my model,” 





replied the painter, sorry to think he had placed 
Margaret’s face upon the canvas, since Philip 

ve had purchased it, ‘‘ Doubtless, since 
you have met her at different times in the years 
gone by, you recognise the likeness }” 

“T do recogaise the likeness!” said Philip 
Margrave, with a sudden flash of hatred 
shining from out of his lighh grey eyes. “ Could 
I fail to remember the face of the woman who did 
her beat to blight my life not so long ago, by 
turning a deaf ear {o my entreaties, and spurning 
the gift of title and fortune [I laid at her feet, 
because a beggarly painter had won her love 
during my brief absence from home I told her 
ou the eve of her marriage-day that I would make 
you both suffer double for the pain you have 
caused me! The time has come for me to fulfil 
my promise or threat, whichever you like to cal! 
it. So much for your masterpiece, on which all 
your hopes of fame depend. See, like a savage 
critic, [am aboub to cut it up for you.” 

And before Archie Lawrence could prevent 
him, he had produced a sharp, thin knife, of 
foreign manufacture, and gashed the triumph of 
art before him from top to bottor in half-a-dozen 
places, till the canvas hung in long strips from 
the frame. 

“Madman! fiend! what have you done?” 
cried the unhappy artist, as he gazed wildly upon 
the scene of his cherished work. 

“This is my Roland for your Oliver!” replied 
Philip Margrave, with a cynical shrug, “ And, 
after all, I have only done what I please with my 
own. Shall we send it to the Academy now, 
Lawrence? It would create a pertect furore.” 

But Archie Lawrence mide no reply. One 
bitter despairing moan alone broke from his dry 
lips, as he fell senseless at the foot of the mur- 
dered creation. 

That moan brought Margaret to the studic 
terrified and breathless. One glance at its occu- 
pants and the contents of the great casel sufficed 
to acquaint her wich a!] that had occurred, 

Geutly she raised her husband’s heavy head 
upon her breast, then with ap expression of 
horror and reproach upon her face, that haunted 
him for many a long day after, she locked ab 
Philip Margrave, and without a word held out 
her hand in the direction of the door, 


CHAPTER VI. 


On leaving Richmond soon after the little epi- 
sode already ¢e-cribed had taken place, Philip 
Margrave felt by no means iuclined to go straight 
back to town. 

The story of his doings at Myrtle Cottage, his 
purchare of the artist’s lately-finished and much- 
admired work, and its subsequent fate might get 
wind, eapeciallly now that some well-known R.A.’s 
had teken Law:euce by the hand, and were doing 
their best to bring him on, thanks to the undeni 
able talent he poe: cseed, 

Popular feeling wight in that cave wax warm 

t him for a while, and Clubland itself grow 
too hot to hold him. 

The motive which had prompted him in his 
revengeful ach might not leak out -bowever ; 
Lawrence and his wife would, in ali probability, 
strive to keep it secret ; and some other inte- 
resting topic would soon succeed in driving the 
memory of his own unprecedented conduct from 
the popular mind. 

He would go away for a week or two until the 
whole affair had blown over and become a thing 
of the past. Even supposing it to have been 
public property—which was still a matter of 
doubt—society is vot slow to forgive a male 
offender when he happeas to te rich and a 
bachelor; and Philip felt certain that on his 
return to town a cordial greeting would await 
him, while ple would be charitably blind to 
his doings in the past. 

He had contrived to wreck his long-cherished 
revenge upon the man who had once injured bim 
—according to his own version of the matter—by 
wooing and wedding the girl upon whom his own 
heart had been set. 

Most men would have forgiven and forgotten 
such an injury long ago; for Archie Lawrence 
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had ‘been guilty of no mean or dishonourable 
tactica in winning his bride; his courtship all 
through bad been perfectly fair and above board. 

But Philip Margrave’s cold, hard, self-centred 
nature cherished hatred far more easily than 
love ; aud sines the patater had ventured to cross 
huis path and carry off the prize he had singled 
out for himself, Philip determined to punish him 
for such unpardonable audacity sooher or later. 

Hie had done so, an? certain twinges of con- 
science were boldly attacking him.in return, as 
the express carried him swiftly away from the 
scene of his vindictive act. 

Hitherto his ideas aa to the justice and pro- 
pristy of revenge had been confined to theory. 
Now that he had put them into practice they 
made him feel very vneasy 

When merely under contemplation an action 
presents euch a different appearance to that 
which it assumes when once ib has taken place 
and become a fixed, unalterable fact, to be 
anewered for in this world or the next. 

Philip Margrave a!:aost wished his day’s work 
undone'ss he unwillivgly recalled to mind Mar- 
garet’a look of horrified reprosch, and her 
husband’s despairiog cry, uttered as he fell sense- 
less at the foot of his mutilated picture. 

He had gone a little too far, he acknowledged 
gioomily to himself ; but surely the fellow would 
recover and go on with his work as usual ! 

He had no desire to wear the mark of Cain 
upon his brow. A p’cture more or less in his 
etudio oughe not to affect Lawrence a0 deeply ; 
and had he, Philfp, not purchased the picture in 
question before bringing his knife to bear upon 
it? 

He had sought to punish the painter through 
his ambition, and he had well-nigh succeeded in 
depriving him of hie life into the bargain. 

Philip Margrave resolved to send bia valet to 
Richmond with e‘rict orders to keep himaelf 
well posted up in the events that transpired at 
Myrtle Outtage—eaid events to be wired to his 
master as they occurred without delay. 

Not unti! he heard that Lawrence was likely 
to recover could he realise the extent of the 
sickening dread he had experienced lest the 
painter's untimely death should be laid ab his 
door by the stern Nemesis of inward conviction 
and popular opinion 

His present destination was a village near 
Shrewsbury, where a bachelor friend, who had 
given him av open invitation to come when he 
liked, owoed a sma!l estate. Much to his annoy- 
ance, however, on arriving there, Philip Margrave 
was icformed that Squire Bawson had been 
called away from home unexpectedly on the pre- 
vious day, owing to the illness of a relation. 

There was nothing for him to do under the 
circumstances eave to seek quarters at the 
village ina—called by courtesy an hotel—the 
landlord of which received his unexpected guest 


with great satisfaction, and a vast amount of | 


fussy attention into the bargain, 

“T think you will find everything very com- 
fortable and quite to your mind here, sir,” he 
remarked biandly, washing his hands with invisi- 
ble soap and imperceptible water after the fasbion 
of landiords and waiters in general, as he spoke, 

“ We alwaysdo our best to please and satisfy 
our Visitors, and my good lady cooks herself.” 

“Indeed, that must be rather a painful opera- 
tion, I should imagiae,” said Philip, drily, ax he 
took possession of his rooms in anything but a 
pleased an satisfied frame of mind, 

In the next few days he amused himself by 
taking long walks about the neighbourhood when 
it wae fine, and writing an article intended for a 
acientific journal, to which he was an occasional 
contributor, when it rained, as it frequently did 
for hours together. 

Before leaving this quiet spot, Philip Margrave 
wished to arrive at a satisfactory answer to a 
very important question, one that was likely to 
affect his happiness in a vital manner. 

Should he, or should he not ou his return to 
town, ask Pauline Mowbray, the celebrated young 
actress, to become Lady Margrave ? 

Rich and well-born himself, he did not feel 
very anxious to meet with either of these quali- 
ties in.a prospective wife. 

He could afford to pick and chose--a luxury 





nofenjoyed by the majority of men when matri- 
mony is in question. i 

A clever, beautiful woman without either rank 
or fortune would be infinitely more to his taste 
than a plain heiress, or a fair patrician of only 
average intellectual merits. _ 

Theidea of marrying Pauline Mowbray and 
robbing the public of a receutly-gained and much- 
prized acquisition, a new dramatic star, by so 
doing, had a peculiar zest for Philip Margrave. 

Then he was deeply in love with her, and this 
love formed yet another reason why he should 
eudeavour to secure her before a whole host of 
rivals entered the field against him. 

Other men of good position had married 
actresses, and their wives had been well received. 


; Pauline’s graceful, tall and unconscious dignity, 


aided by her husband’s influence, would quickly 
secure for her a favourable reception from society 
in her new character. 

How queenly she would look seated at the 
head of his table, Philip reflected, with the family 
diamonds gleaming in her soft, dark hair, and 
sparkling amidst the lace that rose and fell on 
her white bosom ! 

Yes, he would snap his fingers at Mry Grundy, 
and marry /’auline, in spite of that dear old lady's 
horrified remonstrances ! 

He did not even anticipate a refusal or a dis- 
appoiutment of any kind in connection with the 
offer he had decided to make, Pauline’s bearing 
towards him had served to encourage rather than 
to damp his hopes of winuing her, when once he 
should have screwed himself up to the proposing 
point. : 

The story of his recent doings at Richmond, if 
actively circulated, might reach her ears. But in 
that case he would soon be at hand to give her 
his own revised version of it, and she would not 
be likely to take much interest in the Lawrences 
or their affairs, since, according to his own idea, 
they were perfect strangers to her. 

Philip Margrave remained at the inn till his 
friend came home again. Then he spent a week 
or two with him; after which period of dullness 
and seclusion the town-loviug Baronet was quite 
ready to return to London, and face any un- 
pleasantness that might be in store for him 
there, 

He called at the Ashmeads house the day after 
his return, for he was anxious to get the im- 
portaut interview with Pauline over without 
delay. 

She was alone when the servant ushered him 
into the drawing-room, and as he advanced to 
greet her with outstretched hand he became 
aware of a marked coldaess—a studied reserve 
in her manner which had never been there 
before. 

“They’ve been telling her some confounded 
nonsense about the Richmond affair,” he thought, 
angrily, ‘and she is inclined to view me in the 
light of a second Mephistopheles! However, 
it will not take me long to set matters right 
again when once the ice has been broken between 
us.” 

"T have been away for nearly three weeks,” 
he remarked, piaintively, as he seated himself 
beside her, “and yet you have not even said that 
you are glad to see me again, Miss Mowbray. I 
have been counting the hours tid now in my 
desire to enjoy the pleasure of your society ouce 
more. You might, in return, have given me a 
warmer welcome.” 

As he uttered these worde Leah's dark eyes 
regarded him steadily, while an expression of 
mingled sorrow and reproach shone in their clear 
depths, 

“ You had no right to expect a warm welcome 
from me of al! people, Sir Philip,” she replied, 
coldly, “The slight acquaintance existing be- 
tween us would hardly justify anything of the 
kind !” 

“Slight acquaintance!” he repeated, with 
genuine astonishment. ‘‘ Why, we have been 
meeting each other nearly every day for months 
past, and I have never attempted to conceal the 
nature of the feelings I enterta'n towards you. 
Pauline, speak plainiy to me, and say what has 
served to prejudice you against me during my 
short absence? When [ tell you that Iam here 
for the purpose of asking you to become my 





darling wife, you will understand better how 
your changed manner grieves and perplexes 
me {” 


But she only turned away from him to bury her 
face in the velvet sofa cushions and burst into a 
flood of tears, 

“ Pauline, what. is the meaning of this?” he 
inquired, earnestly. “ Have you no love to give 
me in return for that which I offer you ?” 

** Yee, Ido love you!” she sobbed, in all the 
generous abandon of a grand natura ; “ and I 
have looked forward to the time when you 
would seek to win my love, and place your own 
at my disposal, But now everythiog is changed. 
Although I love you I cannot—I dare not— 
become your wife; and your own act has forged 
me to arrive at this conclusion.” 

* At least you will consent to explain the 
meaning of such enigmatical words!” said 
Philip Margrave, angrily. { 

“Is it necessary for me to do so!” she in- 
quired, sadly ; ‘‘or have you already forgotten 
the occurrence at Richmond in which you 
figured so prominently ?” 

“T fell out with am artist there a few weeks 
ago,” he replied, undauntedly, “ and the ruin of 
a picture, for which I had previously paid, was 
the result, Some garbled version of ths matter 
has, I presume, ed your ears; but I cannot 
tell why it should influence your decision with 
regard to your becoming my wife, or in any way 
affect our mutual happiness |” 

“Not when Margaret Lawrence, for who:e loss 
you revenged. yourself by destroying her 
husband's cherished work, and bringing him, to 
the verge of the grave, is my beloved sister |” 
continued Leah, rising as she spoke, and boldly 
confronting her astonished wooer, ‘* When we 
two met, shortly before my first appearance upon 
the stage, you failed to recognise me under my 
changed appearance and my assumed name, and, 
for reasons best known to myself, I did not then 
undeceive you. Tam Leah Vaughan, and now 
you know why, after what has happened, I can 
never become your wife.” 

Leah Vaughan! Was it poasible that a thin, 
gawky school-girl had really possessed the power 
of changing into such a magnificent woman f 

The question passed through Philip Margrave’s 
mind almost mechanically, as he regarded her 
with a sensation of mingled astonishment, vain 
regret, and passionate admiration, 

“ Leah, why should one wrong, mistaken deed 
serve to keep us asunder, my darling!” he cried, 
wildly. “ You will forgive ma the pain that I 
have all unintentionally caused you. Had I 
known they were related to you I would have 
pardoned them and allowed them to go free for 
your sake.” 

“You can bring forward no excuse for the 
cruel, revengeful deed of which you have been 
guilty,” Leah continued, with forced calmness, 
“and therefore we must part. Why, the very 
fact of your secking to injure poor Archie 
Lawrence because Margaret chore him for her 
husband instead of yourself, goos to. prove that 
she still holds the first place in your heart.” 

“She does nothing of the kiad,” he replied, 
fervently. ‘“ Leah, I swear to you that from the 
time of my first meeting with you here in 
London, after you had undergone such a wonder- 
ful transformation from the Leah of other days, 
I ceased to care for your sister, and my love 
became yours alone.” 

“If what you tell me is really true,” said 
Leah, “your pitiless deed only assumes a yet 
more unpardonable aspect, You frankly confess 
that you cherished revenge in your heart when 
the cause that had first given rise to it no longer 
existed. You punished poor Margaret’s husband 
for his audacity in gainivg her affection, even 
when you had ceased to care for her yourself. 
Your attempt at self-exoneration only serves to 
add to your guilt in my sight, and to reveal the 
utter want of forgiveness and generosity that 
characterises all your actions, After what has 
occurred I cannot consent to link my life with 
yours. We must part, and for the future our 
intercourse, when we happen to meet in society, 
will be of the slightest.” 

And Philip Margrave, too proud to plead when 
pleading was of no avail, went out from her 
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sence with a strange, dreary sense of misery 
and utter blankness resting upon him. His re- 
veoge, onee sweet to the taste, had now become 
exceedingly bitter. 


(Continued on page 260.) 








MISS GILMOUR’S SECRET. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 
RUTH'S MISSION. 


Tat night had been Minna’s worst, and 
seemed to mark a crisis in her illness, after which 
she gradually began to mend. Not so quickly, 
however, as the doctor expected, and he confessed 
bimeelf puzzled, just as he had been in the first 
sti of her attack. 

‘The Gelirium vanished, and was succeeded by 
kind of lethergy that precluded all interest in 
outward things. 

For hourg,Minna would lie motionless, her eyes 
fixed on vacaney, her face as devoid of expression 
as & wax doll’s; and when either of her sisters 
approached with jelly or beef-tea, she obeyed 

ir wishes and swallowed the food without 
appearing to be aware of what she was doing. 

he never epoke unless to answer a question, 
and then as briefly as possible; and this was a 
doubly strange development for lively Minna, 
whose tongue used to run on so rapidly and 
inconsequent!y—at the rate of twenty to the 
dozen, as Clem had often told her, 

As a nurse Clem ved herself admirable ; 
she was never tired, she never forgot anything ; 
she was invariably cheerful, and even gentle; 
but, in spite of , it became clear that Minna 
was more restless in her ce than in Ruth’s ; 
in effect, the younger sister’s ministrations did 
the patient more good. Clem recognised this 
with a pang, and indeed it seemed a little hard, 
for upon her had fallen all the hard work of 
—- the sitting up at night, the whole burden 
of anxiety in fact, 

One afternoon, when she had somewhat re- 
luctantly consented to go out for a walk, Ruth 
took her place at the bedside, sitting with calmly 
folded hands—for Ruth never demeaned herself 
by knitting or needlework—and dreaming eyes 
fixed on the window. Ruth was working out 
some mental problem, from which she was aroused 
by Minna’s voice. 

“Do you want anything, dear?” the ex- 
Nunham girl arked, putting out her hand to 
reach the beef-tea. 

“Nothing of that kind; I am always eating 
or drinking,” the patient answered, fretfully, 
**Clem worries me dreadfully.” 

“Tt is for your good, Minna,” 

That doesn’t make it any better.” Minna 
looked round the room, ‘“ Where is she now ?” 

* Gone into the Park.” 

* Are you sure?” 

“ Sure of what, dear?” Ruth queried, in sur- 


prise. 

** That she is really gone, Sbe may be about 
the passages, listening or watching.” 

“That is quite out of the question, I saw her 
go along the avenue myself not ten minutes 
a ’ 


“Run to the window and see if she is coming 
back.” 


Ruth obeyed, treating the request as one of 
the fancies of a capricious invalid, In the 
distance she caught sight of Clem’s tall, angular 
figure striding alobg towards the woods. Minna 
seemed more aatisfied when she heard this, but 
remained silent for a little while, as if endea- 
vouring to collect her thoughts. 

She put her hand--it was very thin and white 
—to her brow with a little gesture of weariness, 

“My head aches so when I try to think,” she 
said, with a half-peevish, half-pathetic tone in 
her voice, — 


“Then don’t try.” 
‘“ But I must. My brain seems all in a muddle 
still, I want to get it clear. How long have I 
been ill, Ruth 1” 





Ruth counted, back, uefng her fingers for the 
purpote, just as any less gifted person, who had 
never heard of Nunham, might have done. 

“Tt is just a fortnight since you took to your 
bed—a fortnight to-day.” 

Minna reflected for a little while—anxiouely, if 
the pucker of her white forehead weie an index 
of her thoughts, then she said,— 

* Tell me allthat has happened since then--al/ 
Ruth, do you understand ¢” 

‘© Well, there was a fuse over Miss Gilmour, 
who went away in rather.a mysterious fashion, I 
was sorry for it,” Ruth added, regretfully, “she 
was clever, and she was kind. She often helped 
me with my articles.” 

“Won't she come back again ?” 

“No! she and Aunt Sue seemed to have 
parted company for good and all. Then Aunt 
Sue left, and Rafe went up to London, and the 
police came to search the house,” 

“I know all that,” Minna explained impa- 
tiently? “I want to hear what has happened 
since.” 

‘“* Nothing,” responded Ruth—for it had been 
decided to keep silence concerning the death of 
Denis until she was quite convalescent. ‘ We 
have all been anxious about you, but beyond 
that things have gone on as usual.” 

“The police have not been again ?” 

a No,” 

Minna raised herself on her pillows, looking 
more eager and animated than she had done 
since her illness—more like her old pretty eelf. 

* Will you do something for me Ruth—some- 
thing that you must not mention to Clem or 
Rafe, or anybody ?” 

“ What is it?” cautiouely asked Ruth, 

“T can’t tell you till you have promised. It 
is nothing dishonourable, but it is of very great 
importance to me. Oh, Ruth dear, I haven't 
asked you many favours in my life—you might 
grant me this one !” 

** Very well, I promise.” 

Minna, whose demeanour had threatened to 
become feverishly excited, grew more calm. She 
ry a deep breath, then, lowering her voice, she 


‘*I want you to go over to Sister Monica's 
cottage - you know where it is--and say to her 
‘Is all well ?’—and bring me back her answer.” 

“ Dear me! ” said Ruth, almost with an accent 
of disappointment. “ Is that all?” 

“That's all, only you must keep your visit a 
secret, and contrive to go into the cottage when 
no one is about. Do you think you can manage 
it this evening }” 

“T'm afraid not—unless Clem comes back very 
soon, which I hardly expect. You see it is some 
distance to Sister Movica’s cottage.” 

“Yes, but you are a good walker, and don’t 
mind distance. However, you must go when 
you can, and be gure to give me her return mes- 
sage when we are alone.” 

Ruth had no opportunity for obeying her 
sister's behest that evening. Thenext morning, 
however, she set out soon after breakfast for the 
cottege on the edgeof the moor. 

She had paseed it often enovgh on her consti- 
tutionala, but up to the present had never 
crossed its threshold. 

With her near-sighted eyes she pesred about 
to find tell or knocker, and not discovering 
either, put on her eyeglasses, which were tucked 
inside her dress, 

In the interval she heard the sound of voices 
from within—one of them evidently that of a 
man. 

Her summons was not answered immediately, 
and she noticed that the voices at once ceased, 
When Sister Monica finally eppeared at the door, 
the room into which she invited ber visitor was 
empty, neither did it bear any sigue of: having 
had another inmate. 

Ruth gave her message ; the Sister was silent 
for afew minutes after hearing it, then she went 
outside, and returned with a feather which she 
had apparently picked up off the ground, and 
which she cut in half. 

“ Pell Miss Ferrers---yes, all is well, and give 
her this.” 

Ruth took it wonderingly, but without comment 
and put it in her pocket, She did not feel at 





ease, and to cover her embarrassment, made some 
remark concerning the weather. 

“Yes, the rains were getting serious,” the 
Sister anewered, in her low, well-modulated 
voice, “ several of the houtes in the lower part 
of the village were flooded and there was a good 
deal of illness about in consequence.” 

**T expect you have had some patients here,” 
observed Ruth, who knew the cottage was often 
used as an infirmary, aud who fancied the voice 
she had heard might belong to one of the sick 
villagers. To her surprise, the Sister answered 
in the negative. 

“T have not had a patient from the village for 
several months now,” she added. 

Ruth did not go straight home. She had run 
out of manuscript paper, and thinking she might 
possibly get some in the village went there to 
try—unsuccessfully as it proved, This took her 
@ good deal out of her way, and being near the 
Vicarage, she called iv, and was persuaded to stay 
to luncheon, When she set out for home, it was 
nearly four o'clock and growing dusk. 

Ruth cut off part of the distance by going 
through the wouds ; but before she was half-way 
home she almost regretted her choice, for she 
remembered Rafe had warned her against these 
special coverts on account of the many traps set 
by the keepers for the benefit of the vermin 
which abounded. After the recollection, she 
proceeded more cautiously ; presently the path 
dipped into a hollow, at the bottom of which wae 
rather a large pool, known by the name of 
“Dead Woman.” ‘There was a story than many 
years ago, it had been the scene of a suicide, and 
people rather avoided it ia consequence, Midwa; 
down, Ruth paused for a moment to look at it 
and to think in her matter-of-fact way, that if 
one wanted to get rid of one’s life, one could 
hardly choose a more suitable spot for the opera- 
tion. She put up her glasses in order to view it 
better ; and, indeed, the place wore a specially 
weird and uncanny look in the fading light of the 
December evening. Just here, the trees were 
planted more sparsely, and their naked boughs 
stood out in dark relief against a pale sky, while 
below, the still black waters of the pool shone 
with an inky kind of lustre, and suggested in 
some vague way, unknown horrors lurking 
beneath the surface, 

As Ruth looked, she became aware of a 
woman's figure, wearing black drapery over the 
head and face, some little distance in front. It 
was Sister Monica, who walked with swift and 
pofseleas footsteps down to the pool, and who, 
after one quick glauce round, which passed over 
Ruth without distinguishing her from the 
shadows in which she stood—took from under 
her arm a basket, and stowed its contents 
beneath a rock quite close to the water’s margin. 
Having done this, she blew a small whistle, 
took up her basket again, and began to retrace 
her footsteps. 

Some instinct told Ruth that the Sister would 
be displeased if she knew this action of her's had 
been witnessed, and—solely from motives of 
delicacy—she drew back behind the trunk of & 
tree, and waited until she had passed by. When 
her dark-robed figure was quite out of sight, 
the young girl came out of her copcealment just 
in time to see a man gathering up the various 
packages left under the rock aud stowing them 
away in bis pecket. From this distance, she 
could see very little of his downbent features, 
but she was amazed at the suddeness with whick 
he disappeared. All in a moment his figure 
vanished, and—if it had not been so absurd— 
Ruth would have declared he stepped into the 
pool itself, 

She pursued her way rather less cowfortably. 
Ruth did not like mysteries, in fact, +he would 
not admit their existence, but her logic did not 
help to explain them away. 

Miona was awaiting her in eager anxiety. 
Luckily Clem charced to be out of the sick rvonz 
when Ruth arrived, so. che was able to delivep 
the cut feather, and the enigmatic sentence that 
accompanied it without delay, 

At first Minna looked at the feather with 
puzzled eyes, A minute later, her face cleared. 

“ Ah, I understand!” she murmured; but she 
did not explain what it was she understood, 
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Wher Ruth want down, it was with the full 
intention of telling Rife her adventure, but in 
the hall she found a bundle of proofs which had 
come for her by the afternoon post, and which 
thereupmm engrossed her attention to the ex- 
clusion of everything elee, 

fa the delight of seeing her thoughts in print, 
snd correcting errors, she forgot sil about the 
strange man in the wood, and thue it happened 


that some days elapsed before she mentioned the | 


event to Rie. 

His interest was immediately aroused—and in 
theze days this was somethivg unusual, for Rafe 
had become very listless and inert, and people 
were saying his lalf-brother’s death had affected 
him much more than they woul: have expected. 

“You say that after taking the food, the man 
disappeared in the pool?” he asked, whea Ruth 
had finished her history 

“Well, it is impossible he could have dis- 
appeared in the pool, bub he gave me that 
impression,’ she amended. “There is an old 
tree stump, with a lot of brambles round it, 
just on the edge of the water, and these hid him 
from view all in a moment.” 

He nodded intelligently. 

“Shall I tell you what those brambles conceal, 
Ruth? Nothing more nor less than a cave 
nollowed out of the rock on which the brambles 
grow. Jt is a couple of feet below the level of 
the earth, and the hanging boughs hide its 
entrance. But who the man can be I cannot 
imagine. I fancied the secret of it was known 
ouly to myself and one other person. I must go 
and investigate the matter,” 

It happeved thot Iiafe was not able to go down 
to “ Dead Woman ” for the next few days, He 
was busy with new cottages he was putting up 
on the estate, and also with dralnage schemes by 
which he hoped to improve the land. His 
wound was quite well by thie time, and he was 
able to go about as usual. As a matter of fact 
he was very rarely in the house, and when he 
was, he made a point of filling up every moment 
of spare time either in elaborating plavs or in 
writing business letters. There was something 
absolutely feverish in his anxiety to leave him- 
self no time for dwelling on the past. 





CHAPTER XXTiL 
CLEM'S VICTORY, . 


CowsiDERABLY more than a week had passed 
by before Rafe went down to the pool and inves- 
tigated the cavern. It was empty, nevertheless, 
from various indications—such as the remains of 
food, a morsel of tobacco, and the broken stem of 
a pipe, he came to the conclusion that it had 
recently had a tenant 

Who it was he had no means of discovering, 
though it seemed pretvy clear that Sister Monica 
could have assisted him to find out if he had 
applied to her ; but this he shrank from doing, 
and though he was annoyed at the idea of a 
stranger sharing a secret which he had fancied 
belonged aolely to himself and his brother Denis, 
he, afcer a while, dismissed the subject from his 
mind. 

Christmas came and went, by n> means a 
typical Christmas, for there was neither frost 
nor snow, and the schoolboys comp'ained bitterly 
of the lack of skating. ‘Suill the unusual mildness 
of the weather had its compensations ; fox-hunt- 
ing went on merrily, and three or four times a 
week [tafe would go out early ia the morning and 
not return until the evening shadows had spread 
their veil over the landscape. Physical weariness 
was the best anodyne for heartache, he found, 

Meanwhile Minna, whose recovery had been 
very elow, gradually progressed towards conva- 
lescence, and was once more up and about. 

Her firet visin had been to Sister Monica’s eot- 
tage, whither Ruth had driven her over in the 
pouy-carriage, waiting outside while she and the 
Sister carried on a téte 4-2éte within, 

This visit was often repeated; strange to say 
Minna seemed to have become very devoted to 
the lonely woman, and though Clem disapproved 
of the frequency of the visite, che had no power 
to prevent them, 





Her efforts were now concentrated on the 
endeavour to throw Rafe and Minna together as 
much as possible. 

If they woul only marry each other, then her 
anxities would be at an end! But at present, 
this consummation looked a little hazy. 

Rife was exceedingly kiad to his cousin, 
brought her flowers, books, choice fruit, and 
seemed to take a pleasure in petting her, 

But there was nothing lover-like in his demea- 
nour, As to Minna, she accepted bis attentions 
passively, perhaps gratefully, certainly not with 
effusion, and at last Clem decided to bring 
matters toa crisis, 

It was one afternoon Jate in January, Out- 
side a low grey sky hung over the leafless trees, 
and the uplands lost themselves ia mist. 

Inside, the firelight eparkled bright on the 
gold frames of the pictures, the brass and polished 
steel of the fireirous, and brought out rich depths 
of colour in the crimson carpet and curtains, 

Minna was lying lietlessly back against the 
cushions of a low arm-chair, her thin white 
fingers playing idly with a Japauese screen. Clem 
eat opposite, bolt upright, and knitting for dear 
life. 

“Why didn’t you play chess with Rafe last 
night when he challenged you to a game?” she 
demanded, abruptly, aud Minna looked up with 
a start, she had been losb in her own reflections, 

“T felt rather tired, and disinclined for a 
game,” 

"You should bave made an effort Rafe was 
trying to please you, and the least you could do 
was to respond, You remember our conversa- 
tion in your bedroom on the night of the dianer- 
party?” 

Minna nodded, without meeting her sister's 


eyes. 

FrWell, the situation ia in nowise altered. It 
is just as important that you should marry Rafe 
now as it was then,” 

“Hardly,” the younger girl returned, with a 
faint flavour of satire in her voice, “ At that 
time you were afraid of Miss Gilmour's influence, 
but that is a thing of the past, Poor Miss 
Gilmour !” she added regretfully, for in her way 
she had been very fond of the beautifal com- 
panion. 

“Designing Minx!” interjected Clem, spite- 
fully, and she atuck her knittiog-ueedle into the 
aock with a vicious stab, curiously illustrative 
of her frame of mind. “ Yes, it’s true she’s gone, 
but Rafe was very much in love with her, and 
he’s just in that state when if another attrac- 


| tive woman came in his way he would marry her 


for the sake of getting Ursula Gilmour out of 
his mind. I tell you, Minna, now is your best 
chance, and you area fool if you don’t make use 
of it, You are quite old enough to marry, in less 
than two months you will be twenty-one,” 
“When you and Ruth were twenty-one, did 
not Rafe make you a present of a thousand 


pounds ?” Minna asked, with more vivacity than, 


she had aa yet displayed. 

“Yes, and he will do the same for you.” 

* How do you know?” 

“ Because he said he should, and Rafe’s word 
is as good as his bond. Now, Minna, be sensible, 
and respond to his advances more warmly. Your 
way is clear, and vow that poor Denis is dead 
you can surely have no more scruples,” 

At tbe mention of her dead lover's name the 
poor child burst into tears, and at that precise 
moment Rafe came in, stili in his pink coat. 

He stood on the threshold hesitating, when he 
saw Minna’s condition; she, however, cut the 
gordian knot of his difficulty by rushing from the 
room through a second door, Clem still keeping 
her seat, and going on steadily with her knitting, 

* You are earlier than usual,” she observed, as he 
flung himself into the seat just vacated by Minna, 
and pushed his hair rather wearily back from his 
brow. 

"Yes, By-the-way, what's up with Minna?” 

Clem did not reply at once, A dozen ideas 
were whirling through her brain, the foremost 
one being that if she grasped the situation with a 
strong hand, she might yet be able to save it. 

Minna was weak, Rafe was strong ; but out of 
the weakness of the one, and the strength of the 
other, she fancied she might mould her purpose. 


| veyed by Clem’s look and manner. 





Her cheeks grew flushed, she put down her 
knitting. 

“Since you have asked me I will answer, 
candidly, She is in love.” 

“Minna in love! With whom?” 

* Can't you guess, Rafe?” 

Rafe was by no means a conceited man ; but it 
was hardly possible to ignore the meaning con- 
He started 
slightly, and coloured, 

**Nonsense, Clem! It surely isn’t that!” 

“Tt is that,” she rejoined, steadily, “and that 
is the reason her illness presented such unusual 
difficulties, She fancied her affection hopeless, 
and she did not want to get well. Haven’t you 
noticed how miserable and depressed she has be- 
come, how thin and pale, and unlike her former 
self?” 

He had noticed it ; but, to his shame, he con- 
feased, he had bean so wrapped up ia his own 
troubles ag to be able to spare little thought for 
these of other people, 

Now the remembrance of the young girl's 
altered looks and manner struck him with asudden 
remorse. He recalled how bright and piquant 
she used to be, her ready smile, her playful wit, 
her saucy little speeches, oll of which pleased 
and amused him in the old days  befors 
Ursula’s advent. Sle had certaialy altered very 
much of late—indeed, she was quite another 
crea! ure. : 

He rose and hegan to pace the room evidently 
much perturbed. This disclosure upset him 
greatly, he could not dismiss it from his mind. 
At last he came to a pause by Clem’s side, 

“ Are you sure of this, or is it ouly conjecture ?” 
he asked witha certain aternnese. 

‘*T am sure of it,” she answered, unfalteringly, 
and Rafe did not press her farther—indeed, it 
would have seemed to him indelicate to do so, for 
he made no doubt that she was in Miona’s con- 
fidence--more, that Minna had in so many words 
confeesed her secret. 

Clem watched him apprehensively as he re- 
sumed his messured tramp up and down the 
room. Her heart was beating so fast that she 
had to press her two hands against it ; knitting 
was out of the question. 

She had staked everything on this one throw, 
and his next words would decide whether she had 
lostor won, But the next words were slow in 
coming—so slow, that unable to bear the aus- 
pence any longer, she spoke first, 

“You will keep what I have said to you secret, 
Rafe? Minna wonld never forgive me if she 
thought I had betrayed her.” 

He ateopped and stood opposite her on the 
hearthrug. The firolight shone ou his bronzed 
face—grown worn and haggard, and aged in these 
last months, and in the depths of hie kind, sad 


es, 

He was thinking of the passion of sobs in 
which Minna had quitted the room, and the idea 
that he was the cause of them touched him keenly. 
Poor littie Minna ! He knew the pain of a. ho 
less love ; but it seemed hard that the knowledge 
should blight her young life as well. 

In the first flush of generous pliy it appeared 
to him there wasonly one way outof the difficulty. 
He must marry Minna after all, she would nob 
be an unsuitable match for him. She was young, 
pretty, amiable, and some of his own blood ran 
in her veins, 

She would meke a fairly good mistress of West- 
wood. Yes, and perhaps she would help him to 
still the heartache that that other woman had 
left behind her, 

‘*T shall respect your confidence, Clementiua,” 
he said, gravely, ‘‘and I shallmake you my am- 
bassador to Minna, You are aware that I cannot 
offer a passionate love ; but, on the other hand, 
if she will marry me 1 will do my best to make 
her a good husband. It would not be fair to 
marry her withont lettting her know my former 
feelings towards Miss Gilmour, and it is for this 
reason that I think it better you should ye 
her firston my behalf. Will you undertake the 
mission, and give me her answer in the morning ?” 

Would she not? Clem felt like going down on 
her knees and thanking Heaven for this answer 
to her prayers. Ib was just as muchas she could 


* do to fold her knitting op with trembling hands, 
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and anewer “Yes,” to his demand. She was 
giad when he went hastily from the room, for 
now ehs could let the triumph that she had 
found it so hard to hide, have full play in her 
face, At last} her dream was about to be ful- 
Gilled—as last, at last ! 

She laid her hard thin hands against her heart 
once more, but this time it beat with a glad 
sense of victory instead of with fear. Now ail 
that remained was to see Minna, and make ,her 

A fortune. 

The sisters had a long interview that night. 
‘What passed at it no one, save the two princi- 
pally concerned, ever knew. Clem’s task was a 
hard one, but then, she was a hard task- 
master, and Minna’s will was weakened both by 


: 
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anxiety and physical depression. In the end she’ 
yielded, and the next morning Clem took her 
answer to Rafe. 


Before the day was oub the whole household 
knew they were engaged, and that same week 
the betrothal was announced in the county paper, 
‘Clem was answerable for both these facta ; there 
should be no drawing back, she had decided, and 
the best way to prevent all chance of it, was to 
give publicity to the engagement, The wedding 
was to take place very soon and very quietly, 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 
A MISSING BRIDE. 


Mrewa's twenty-first birthday fell ont he 
€itteenth of March, and on the sixteenth she was 
to be married. Rafe had proved exceedingly 
generous in the matter of settlements, and as 
ehe heard the terms Clem congratulated herself 
more than ever on her success in bringing the 
marriage about. Minna showed little interest in 
them, but once when her elder sister was 
expatiating on their munificence, she suddenly 
said,— 

* Do you think they will make any difference 
to the thousand pounds that Rafe promised to 
give me fcr a birthday mt?” 

“All the difference in the world I should 
imagine. What isa thouvand pounds compared 
with the sum he is settling on you?” 

“Oh, I hope he will give it me—I do hope he 
will!” exclaimed Minna, clasping her hands with 
inexplicable fervour. ‘All the rest is settled on 
dis wife, but that thousand pounds I shall look 
upon as-my own, my very own to do exactly what 
I like with.” 

“Then you should mention the matter to him. 
i daresay he would fall in with your wishes. So 
far he has denied you nothing you asked.” 

This was true, were no excessive 
demonstrations of affection between the engaged 
pair, but it seemed as if Rafe tried to atone for 
his scanty love-making by showering presents on 
his fancée, and when she—-very timidly and 
shame-facedly —spoke about her birthday gift, he 
at once declared that it had been his intention 
to give her a cheque for a thousand pounds as he 
had given one to each of her sisters when they 

’ attained their majority. 

** And you won’t mind on what or on whom I 
spend it }” she asked, anxiously. 

He smiled. 

“ Certainly not. It is yours absolutely, and I 
shall never ask you what use you make of it.” 

“You are very kind to me,” she murmured, 
“gy : Ceal kinder than I deserve,” 

“That is a matter of opinion. I want to 
make you happy, and if I eucceed that will be 
reward enough.” 

She looked at him wistfully, took a step 
towards him and seized his band—hesitated, and 
finally ran from the room to hide the tears that 
had gathered in her eyes. 

Her demetnour often puzzled Rafe, and he 
wondered over it. If he had really loved her, it 
would have puzzled him still more, 

Time went on bringing the wedding-day nearer. 
Meanwhile nothing had been heard of poor Denis 
Marchant’s murderer, and people were beginning 
to forget the tragedy, which, owing to its having 
taken place abroad, and the fact of other and 
more exciting events happening at the same 
time, had never made s very great stir, Over 





in Vienna, a cross had been raised above the 
place where his remaine rested, and a brief 
memorial was graven on the family vaults in 
Westwood Church, where his mother lay buried. 
For the rest his name was rarely mentioned in 
Westwood, and Clem began to hope that Minna 
had forgotten him. She did not credit the 
hog ag girl with much feeling, or much will, 
ut in this estimate of her character she had 
afterwards to confess herself mistaken. 

Contrary to her usual custom, Clem professed 
to take a great interest ia the details of the 
trousseau, which, however, was neither very 
extensive vor costly.” This was due to Minna’s 
own wishes, and it was a'! the stranger inasmuch 
as Minna used to be excessively fond of dress, 
and had often been rated soundly by her elder 
sister for her extravagance. Now, it waa Clem 
who wanted to be extravagant, and Minna who 
held her: back. 

The few dresses selected by her were dark and 
serviceable, while she declined ordering any even- 
ing gowns at all. She could get them in Paris, 
she said, during the honeymoon—Iit would be 
something to do, 

On the eve of the wedding-day, Rafe’s solicitor, 
Mr. Salmons, came over with the settlements 
ready for siguature ; and the bride-elect, white 
and trembling, went into the library to bear her 
part in the proceedings. The lawyer looked at 
her curiously, She was making a brilliant mateh, 
and he had expected to see her cheeks red with 
excitement, her eyes sparkling with exultation, 
instead of which he beheld a silent little creature 
who seemed on the verge of tears, and only con- 
trolled herself by a great effort. 

When he congratulated her she received his 
speech with downcast eyes, and murmured some 
unintelligible thanks. 

Neither did the young Squire look his character 
of joyful bridegroom ; his manner was perfectly 
composed, and he signed the various documents 
with a firm hand, but his face was stern, there 
was no lovelight in the dark eyes, or emile on the 
com lips. The whole affair was conducted 
on the most business-like lines, 

“ Here is your birthday gift, Minna,” he said, 
rei his name on the draft, and handing it 
to her, 

Her face flushed as she took it. She held it 
irresolutely in her fingers for a few seconds, then 
she said,— 

“But what must I do to change it into 
money ?” 

“ Pay it into your banking account, and draw 
upon it as you require it,” 

* But, supposing I wanted to change it all at 
once? I would rather have money than this 
cheque, you know,” 

Rafe laughed at her naivete, and turned to the 
solicitor, still smiling. 

“Ladies are very materialistic, you see, Mr. 
Salmons—they prefer hard cash, and don’t be- 
lieve in what they can’t see. Miss Ferrers would 
rather I had given her this birthday gift in bags 
of sovereigns. She little knows how much a 
thousand pounds worth of gold weighs, and what 
a white elephant it would be to her if she had 
it! Still, if she really prefers having notes and 
gold in her actual possession, I suppose I must 
buy her a safe to keep it in, and let the question 
of interest slide. What do you say?” 

“That it would be a great waste, Squire,” 
drily responded Mr. Salmons. 

"Yes, but ladies can’t be expected to under- 
stand the mysteries of compound interest. Still, 
Minna,”—turning to her—‘“I am afraid you 
must forego the pleasure of handling your money 
until we return from our wedding tour. [ 
really could not undertake the responsibility of 
dragging portmanteaus full of specie about 
with me,” 

But Minna did nob even smile in response to 
his playfulness. Still holding the cheque in her 
hand, she stood facing the two men, an expression 
of desporate earnestness totally changing the 
character of her features. They both looked at 
her in amazement, and Clem, who was standing 
near, admainistered a slight shake by way of 
reminder, 

* How foolish you are, Minna! What can you 
possibly want with money just now! Put the 





cheque in the bank in your own name, and you can 
draw as much as you like when you come back.” 

Minna looked at her with a half-dazed expres- 
sion, as if she had received some great shock. 

Very slowly she folded the paper up, but the 
lawyer noticed that part of her awkwardness was 
due to the trembling of her fingers, 

She walked to the window, and stood with her 
back to the other occupants of the room. 

Presently Rafe went out for the purpose of 
s a document which was in his study, and 

lem took the opportunity of slipping off to the 
kitchen to give some orders which she had for- 
gotten in the excitement of the wedding prepa- 
rations, Minna hearing them go, swept one 
hasty glance round, and came to the solicitor’s side. 

“ Mr, Salmons, will you do me a great favour ? 
T want this cheque changed into notes, Can you 
manage it for me?” 

Fora moment he hesitated, but her small 
white hand was on his arm, her pretty blue eyes 
full of pleading, were upraised to his. 

There was something pathetic in her little 
nervous face, and the lawyer, who was by no 
means hard-hearted, was melted by it. 

He could not see why this young lady on the 
eve of her marriage, need be in want of money; 
but, after all, if it was the case, if was no 
business of his, and she had every right to do what 
she liked with her own. 

“ J will manage ft for you, Mies Ferrers. What 
sort of notes would you like!” 

* T should iike a hundred in five pound Pank 
of England notes, and the rest in fifties. But 
they must.all be on the Bank of England, do 
you. understand ?” . 

He nodded intelligently. 

‘All right, Just pat your name on the back 
of the cheque—-your signature in full, please,” 

She obeyed, and though her fingers were still 
unsteady, the siguature itself was firm enough, 
After blotting it, Mr. Salmons put the draft 
carefully away in his pocket-book. 

“When do you want the notes, Misa Ferrers} "’ 

* To-night.” 

“To-night! Bat that is impossible—or at 
least, almost impossible,” he amended, 

“No it is not. You sre going to drive straight 
back to W: , and you will be there before the 
banks close,” 

“That is true. Bat even supposing I get the 
money, how am [I to let you have it to-day }” 

.* By special messenger. It will cost a good 
deal, but I am willing to pay for it. At any 
price I must have the money before to-morrow.” 

She spoke with a feverish esgerness which made 
him look at her rather uneasily. There was some 
mystery here, and he began to be afraid Mies 
Ferrers was not quite the innocent and discreet 
little maiden he had always imagined her, Per- 
haps the Suyuire was not to be congratulated on 
his choice after all ! 

But it was too late to think of this now, 
Matters had gone too far for the wedding to be 
postponed, 

“Very well,” he said shortly. “If you must 
have the money, I suppose you must, and there 
is no more to be said about it.” 

She winced slightly at the change iu his tone, 
but made no other sign of resentment. 

“Only this,” she added, softly, “that I want 
you to keep the matter secret. I have reasons 
for not wishing the Squire or my sisters to know 
anything about it until—after to-morrow.” 

Mr. Salmons left Westwood in a by no means 
enviable frame of mind. 

He was not sure that he was doing right in 
acceding to the young lady’s request, but he had 
promised, and there was an end of it. What 
could Minna Ferrers possibly want with all this 
money } 

However it was sent to her, and Minna spent 
some time that evening sewing the notes securely 
inside the gown she intended travelling in. She 
had only just completed this task when Clemin- 
tina entered her bedroom, 

“ Well, I think all the arrangements are finished 
now, and I must confess I am about tired out,” 
she said, seating herself on an ottoman, and fold- 
ing her hands in her lap. ‘‘I have been on my 
feet all day long. If so many preparations are 
required for a quiet wedding like yours, what 
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RUTH WAS AMAZED AT THE SUDDENNESS WITH WHICH THE STRANGE FIGURE DISAPPEARED, 


musb they be for a fashionable one! When it 
comes to Ruth’s turn I shall go for a holiday I 
think.” 

© Poor Clem !” murmured Minna, kissing her. 
“You have been very good, you never spare 
yourself when it is a question of my happiness.” 

“No,” aaid Clem, *I never do,” and this was 
true. She had spared neither thought nor 
couscieuce in her desire to see her young sister 
safely married to Rafe. 

“Well, I thank you Clem. If I have been 
naughty and tiresome in the past, I am very 
sorry for it. Will you forgive me?” 

She was down on her knees by the elder 
woman’s side, now, her face buried in Ciem’s 
lap. The atticude was an unusual one for her, 
as was the confession she had just made, but 
there was sincerity in both, and Clem, although 
not at all given to sentiment as a rule, felt a 
ridiculous moisture in her eyes as she recognized it. 

‘My dear, there is nothing to forgive. You 
are young, and sometimes wilful, that’s all,” 

“Still, I want you to ray you forgive me—for 
what I have done in the past, and for what I 
may do in the future. I shall feel more easy 
when you have said it.” 

In view of this persistence Clem could do 
nothing but yield. 

“I forgive you dear child—ye:, for anything 
you have done, or may do. You know, Minna 
yeu are the ove person in the world I care for 
wost, and if I can ouly eee you happy, I shall 
rest content. You are more like my child than 
my sister—you were a mere baby when mother 
put you in my arms, and begged me to love and 
cherish you, and do my best for you. I pro- 
mised her I would, and I have tried to keep my 
promice,” 

Yes, according to her light Clem had been 
faithful to her given word. 

Minna rose with 4 low sigh, and glanced. round 
the room—at the trunks already packed, the 
bridal dress jaid cut on the couch, the handbag 
waiting for the last few articles to be put in, 

“Don’t you think you had better go to bed, 


Clem? Surely there is no reason why you should 
| sit up any longer.” 

The elder sister hesitated. 

“T thought I should like to sleep with you 
to-night, Minna. It is the last time we shali be 
alone together.” 

But Minna looked absolutely alarmed at the pro- 
posal, and would not entertain it for s minute, 

“To would be a wistake for both of us,” she 
declared, ‘we should taik half the night, and 
neither get any sleep. No, you must go to your 
own room, and try to obtain a good night’s rest, 
so as to be ready for to-morrow.” 

Seeing her thus insistant, Clem meekly sub- 
mitted. When they said ‘‘good-night Minna 
clung to her affectionately, and finally turned her 
out of the room, and locked the door behind her, 

The next day Clem herself took in the cup of 
tea which Minna usually draak before she got up 
in the morning. Ib pleased her to do this little 
office for her sister, and a smile as nearly ap- 
proaching sweetaess as those thin lips could 
manage softened her face when she knocked at 
the door before entering the bedroom. 

The summons remained unanswered. Minna 
must be still asleep, or so absorbed in thoughts 
as to be oblivious of outside things, 

Ciem opened the door and entered the room. 

One glance sufficed to conviuce her thas it was 
empty. Still in confusion, with many things 
strewn about, and a litter of odds and ends in- 
dicative of packing, on the floor, it bore all the 
sigas of a hasty depariure; the bed, too, had 
| evidently noo been slept in, 
| Clem put down the tray, a slow pallor creeping 





over her cheeks. A sudden misgiving~—a presage 

of what was to follow, came upon her, and when 
| she saw a little note, directed to herself, lying on 
| the dressing-table, she almost guessed its contents 
| before she opened it. 


“ Forgive me, Clem, for the sorrow and disap- 
pointment I am about to inflict upon you. I 
cannot marry Rafe for I do ngt love him, avd I 

| am going away to marry another man, I know J 





have been wicked in deceiving you so long, 
but my temptation was very great—how great 5 
can hardly tell you. Do not attempt to trace 
me, or induce me to come back, Perhaps in the 
future I may be able to give a full explanation 
of my conduct, but I can’tdo it now, aud I can 
only beg you to think as gently of me as pos- 
sible. As to Rafe—I hardly dare venture to ask 
his pardon; but in time he may grant it me, 
** Your loving, 
* Mixwa.” 


Clem sat staring at it for a few minues after 
reading the note, then in a sudden frenzy of im- 
potent rage she tore it across and across, flung 
the pieces on the floor, and stamped on them, 

Ab that moment her auger against Minna was 
very bitter—she could not accord her the pardon 
for which the poor child craved—she could do 
nothing but remember how she and Rafe had been 
fooled by this chit of a girl. 

Afterwards there cme the wonder as to who 
was the companion of her flight—the new lover 
who had taken Denis Marchant’s place, and ther 
Clem recalied a good many mysteries connected 
with Miuna’s behaviour. 

Her anxiety regarding her birthday present, 
for example, was explained, for she had taken all 
the notes with her, although she had been care- 
ful to leave behind her jewels, and such presents 
as Rafe bad lately given her in view of their 
approsching marriage. 

That ehe must have had an accomplice who 
was amember of the hourchold, and who had 
helped her in her pians, seemed pretty clear, but 
Clem was not able to discover his identity, any 
more than she was able to trace the misguided girl, 

And so there was no wedding that day at 
Westwood, and Rafe, saying with a reckless 
laugh that though he had been cheated of his 
bride, he would not be cheated of his promised 
journey, left the house for a three months’ tour, 
and was soon beyond hearing of the gossip that 
followed this nine days wonder. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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ROSAMOND SMILED—SUCH A STRANGE, ODD SORT OF SMILE, THAT THE YOUNG MAN FELT PUZZLED, 


THE ASPENDALE PROPERTY. 
CHAPTER IL 


ASPENDALE PRIORY was in Westshire, a county, 
as ite name implies, in the far west of England ; 
so that Mr. Brown, whose home and business 
were in Essex, had made a considerable journey 
in his sister’s interest. ‘Truth to say, the dapper- 


looking little man, who had excited so much ; 


curiosity at the reading of Mrs. Aspendale’s will, 
stood very much in awe of this sister. Maria 
was the eldest of the family, and had been 
brought up by a wealthy godmother, so that she 
gave herself airs, and, on her return home, ruled 
the younger ones with a rod of iron, 

The second Mrs, Tempest was by no means an 
amiable woman, but one or two excuses might 
he urged for her tantrums (as her brother called 
her fits of temper), she had been educated far 
above her original position, and she had twice 
been just on the point of being rich, only to see 
the chance of fortune escape her, 

To begin with, the godmother, before referred 
to, had promised to leave Maria all her money, 
but had made some legal flaw in her will which 
rendered the document so much waste paper ; 
then later che was engaged to a very wealthy 
City man who intended to make most handsome 
settlements, but, unluckily for Marie, died 
within a week of the day fixed for the wedding. 
Having failed to make a marriage of interest, 
Maria turned her thoughts to one of inclination, 
and, meeting Claude Tempest, then enjoying a 
year’s leave in England, she fell passiovately in 
love with the fascinating young widower ; ac- 
cepted the offer of his hand, and sailed with him 
for an Indian home. 

The marriage did not turn out so very badly 
Maria was not a lady born, but she had acquired 
a certain amount of polish or veneer, which, 
excepting in moments of excitement, hid her 
natural vulgarity. 

She wes a good mother and a devoted wife; and 





her stepson having been given up to his maternal 
grand parents she was not tried by seeing « rival 
to her own brood in her home, 

She kept on the best of terms with Charlee— 
by letcor, be it understood—and when her hus- 
band s.ld out and they all came “ home,” she was 
amiability itself to her step-son ; but, unluckily 
for Maria, her husband before they had been 
long in England, 

The pzice of his commission went to pay 
debts and other entanglements. The policy on 
his life brought in exactly two hundred a-year ; 
and as, of course, Maria could not bring up eight 
children on such a pittance, she levied toll on her 
relations, taking a house near brother Ben, so 
that he might assist her when she outran the con- 
stable, and appealing to her stepson’s generosity 
with such success that he to allow her 
two hundred a-year, “till her children grew 
up.” Some of them were grown up now, but 
Captain Tempest had made no sign. of diminish- 
ing his allowance, and Maria was not the sort of 
woman to remind him of his intention. 

Mrs, Tempest had heard from her husband the 
story of his happy boyhood at Aspendale Priory, 
and of the accident which turned his aunt against 
him. 

Directly she became & widow, Maria wrote a 
begging letter to Mrs. Aspendale (of which that 
lady took no notice), and she never ceased to 
hope that the one rich relation her children pos- 
sessed would yet do something for them. 

When she saw the widow's death in the paper 
she wrote to inquire when the funeral would be, 
and sent her brother Ben to represent her. 

“For my girls have as much claim on the old 
Jady as anyone,” she declared, ‘Charles has 
eight hundred a-year, besides his pay ; what can 
a bachelor want with more }” 

Benjamin Brown was on the border-land of 
gentility ; that is, he was an auctioneer and land 
agent. Had his business been anywhere but in 
a small country town he might have got into 
society, but in Waldon, where everyone knew his 
origin, and most people had seen him in his pro- 





fessional capacity knock down furniture to the 
highest bidder, Ben was only a tradesman. His 
sister, who lived in a very smart villa in the 
London-road, often doubted if she were wise to 
stay near so very unaristocratic a connection ; but 
then the house was rent-free (being Ben’s free- 
hold property), her brother’s garden supplied 
her with fruit and vegetables ; his gig was always 
at her disposal, and the girls could always 
wheedle their soft-hearted uncle out of a five- 
pound note when they declared themselves to be 
shabby or hard-up, So, on the whole, Mrs. 
Tempest decided she was best off at Waldon. 

The day after Mrs. Aspendale’s funeral, tho 
whole family were gathered in the little drawing- 
room——excepting the children at school—and the 
mother had put on a black dress much trimmed 
with bugles, 

“It’s justas well to remind people we are re- 
lated to an old county family,” she told her girle ; 
‘your uncle must be back to-night, and he is 
sure to look in and tell us the news.” * 

* Mrs. Aspendale won't have left us anything,” 
said Bertha, the eldest girl, ‘“ Why, mother, I 
don’t suppose ehe knew of our existence,” 

‘“We are a great deal nearer to her than the 
family she adopted,” said Mrs, Tempest ; “ we 
are her own flesh and blood (av least, you chil- 
dren are). The Hursts were only her husband’s 
nieces,” 

Mr. Brown was so late that they had begun to 
despair of him. He came in with his ruddy face 
attuned to a doleful expression as became one 
fresh from a funeral, and kissed his sister and her 
girle in solemn silence. 

* You'd betrer tell me at once,” said Maria, 
sharply. ‘‘ Has the old lady done her duty, and 
remembered my children ?”’ 

“She has not left them or you the value of o 
shilling.” 

“What ashame! ” 

“Tt's a splendid place,” said Mr, Brown, warn- 
ing with professional enthusiasm ; ‘if the things 
jn that library were brought to the hammer 
yhey’d be worth an enormous sum, There’s some 
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of the finest carved oak I've ever seen, and the 
old china and bronzes in the hall would make a 
connoisseur’s mouth water.” 

“ And those Hursts get it all,” said Mrs. Tem- 
pest, spitefally, “they must have played their 
cards well.” 

“They don’t get a shilling, or their mother 
either. They'll have to turn out of the Priory as 
soou as possible, I felt quite sorry for them after 
liviog there so many years,” 

“But I understood Mrs, Aspendale was de- 
voted to them.” 

‘* Tt seoms she wanted the eldest girl to marry 
a Baronet, whose estate joined the Priory, and the 
young lady didn’t see it. I had the story pat 
from a manu in the train. I expect she didn’t 
think of all it would lose her,” 

“Then who has the property }” demanded his 
sister; “don’t say she has gone and left every- 
thing to a charity. Ic would be wicked, such a 
property as that! ” 

“ The charity wouldn't think it wicked, Maria,” 
chuckled Mr. Brown; “ the Priory’s worth twenty 
thousand a-year. The furniture, plate, jewels, and 
ornaments must represent a good round sum, 
and the old lady hasn't spent half her income for 
over thirty years, so the savings alone are worth 
a small fortune, and it all goes to one man, your 
stepson, Charles Tempest ?” 

* What ?"’ 

“ Every acre of land, every stick of furniture, 
and every shilling of money—after a few legacies 
are paid—go straight to the Captain.” 

“Why in the world dida’t you say so before ?” 
reproved his sister; “so long as Charles is un- 
married he will want me to keep house for him. 
Of course, he'll leave the army at once and settle 
atthe Priory. I can briug out the girls; and, 
with their good looks, they are sure to marry 
well, and Charley's not mean. I will say that 
for him he’d not grudge them a modest portion. 
On the whole, Ben, I think Mrs, Aspendale’s will 
& first-rate thing for us.” 

Mr. Brown hesitated, 

“Some people there were saying the Captain 
ought to do something for Mrs. Hurst and hex 
daughters,” he remarked rather lamely. 

Oh, that’s nonsense,” said Maria, decidedly ; 
“if dear Aunt Mary (how in the world had she 
got hold of Mrs, Aspendaie’s Christian name ?) had 
wanted them to have anything she would have 
left in them outright. I do hope no one will 
put any Quixotic notions into Charley's head. 
He has suflered quite enough already. The 
Hursts have done him and bis father harm 
enough by keeping them away from the Priory all 
these years. He needn’t trouble his head abont 
them now.” 

Mr. Brown looked a little sheepish. 

“They're good-looking girls, both of them, 


Maria, and the eldest is proud enough for a peer- | 


eas, The Captain will want a wife if he settles 
down in the country, and if he choee one of his 
cousins, it would be a kind of make-up for what 
they've lost,” 

“Tf ever you say such a thing again, Ben, I'll 
quarrel with you on the spot,” said his sister. 
“Charles hates young ladies, and has said s0 
over and over again. Solong as he is unmarried 
the girls and I will have a home at the Priory, 
but if he once took a wife we should be nowhere, 
I beg you won't even mention to him that you 
thought the Hursta good-looking.” 

‘He'll find that out for himeelf, if he has 
eyes,” chuckled Mr, Brown, ‘They're the 
prettiest girls he'll meet in a day’s journey.” 

“Of course they wi'l have left the Priory,” 
taid Mrs. Tempest decidedly, “long before 
Charlie comes home.” 

Well,” said the man of business, “ the lawyer 
will write to him by next mail, and a letter’s 
only twenty-one days going. Then, say he took 
a week to get leave of absence, and sailed at the 
end of it—he’d be here in seven weeks,” 

“Seven weeks! No ladies with proper pride 
would remain in a stranger’s house half that 
time, © 
“ T don’t know,” returned Benjamin, doggedly. 
“They've lived there for years, and they never 
expected to have to leave, so of course they 
have no plans, Then they might argue that 
vhile Captain Tempest was in India, he couldn't 


eens 








really want the house, and so they did no harm 
in taking their own time about removing.” 

Maria Tempest had a vivid imagination— 
women of her type often have. In fancy’s eye 
she perceived Charles reaching the Priory to find 
it still occupied by the Hursts, and succumbing 
at once to their beauty, in which case she aud her 
girls would profit little by his being Mrs. Aspen- 
dale’s heir. She might talk glibly enough of her 
stepson detesting women, but she knew perfectly 
that men who pride themeelves on belug adamant 
to the fair sex are the very first to succumb to 
the charms of some special syren. ‘uae 

She set her teeth together in a vieé, and said 
snappishly,— 

“T'll see to that. Unless I am very much 
mistaken, the Hursts will have left'the Priory 
before Charles sails for England,” 

She wrote to her stepson the next day, aud her 
letter was a most skilful blending of fact and 


fiction. She told the Captain of the wonderful’ 


good fortune which had befallen him, and then 
went on to say everyone knew Mrs. A’pendale 
had meant to leave her property to the Hursts, 
but their shameful conduct so distressed and 
grieved the poor old lady, at the eleventh hour 
she had secretly seot for a lawyer, and, unknown 
to her relations, had made the will which destroyed 
their hopes, 

It was a very clever letter, No specifie’charge 
was made, but the impression given by it was 
that Mrs. Aspendale had been a kind of state 
prieoner in the hands of her nieces, who were 
more like her gaolers than her guests. That she, 
being in weak health, had been held fn thraldom 
by three strong, able-bodied women, who kept 
her aloof from all her old friends, and suffered 
her to see no one but themselves and their 
tools. 

Leaving this subject, Mrs, Tempest went on 
to tell Charles of the very delicate state (purely 
imaginary this) of her daughter Lotty, and how 
the doctor had declared she must, at any 
cost, spend the rest of the spring in some milder 
place than Waldon, which was very bleak and ex- 
sosed, 

: Mrs. Tempest pleaded that Westshire would be 
new life to Lotty. If Charles cabled as soon as he 
got her letter, she would have his by the 
latter end of March, aud could take her child to 
the Priory at once, One word would be suf- 
ficient to tell her they wore welcome. Of course, 


not being his own mother (though she hoped. 


one in affection) she should not dream of 
establishing herself in his house without his 
consent. 

The letter did ite work. Charles Tempest’s 
blood boiled as he read it, and thought of his 
unknown great-aunt, frail and aged, @ prisoner in 
her own house, aud quite helpless, at the mercy 
of those who for whom she had done so much. 

As a boy he had heard Mra, Aspendale’s story 
frora his grandfather, and bad always felt a pity 
for the lonely woman whose only son had been 
taken from her so suddenly, 

The bequest pleased him—no man could hear 
without pleasure that he was master of a fair 
estate and large rent.roll—but he waain no hurry 
to take possession of his new property. He at 
once decided not tc apply for leave, but to send 
in his papers, and only return to England when 
the necessary steps had been taken and he was 
no longer a soldier. 

Expense was no object to him and so the 
cablegram he sent his step-mother, far from the 
“one word” she had requested, was long ard 
clear,— 

‘Take Lotty to Priory at once. Not home 
till June.” 

Mrs, Tempest was delighted. If Charles hud 
come at the earliest possible chance, she might 
have had some difficulty in preventing a meeting 
with the Hursts, even though they had left the 
Priory. Now she had the game in her own hands, 

She had made careful inquiries through a 
Westshire lawyer, who not having been employed 
by Mrs, Aspendale, was quite ready to take in- 
structions from the new family, and she had 
ascertained that the Hursts were still at the 
Priory, that so far nothing whatever was known 
of their future plans, and they appeared to be 
making no preparations for removal. 





This being so, Mrs. Tempest decided on prompt 


action, and the note she despatched to 
Mra, Hurst, though outwardly civil, was so full of 
veiled ineult, that she felt sure if the lady to 


whom it was addressed had as 
would not remain long at the Priory after receiv- 


ing it, 
ee Mice Tempest presents her compliments, and 
begs to say that her son, Captain Tempest, the 
master of Aspendale Priory, having ed that 
house at her disposal, she would be to take 
possession of it at the earliest possible . 
tunity. Mrs. Tempest has no wish to hurry 
Hurst unduly, but she has a delicate daughter, 
to whom it is of the utmost moment to remove 
at once to the mild climate of Westshire, Mrs. 
Tempest would have written sooner, only she 
has been expecting daily to hear that her son’s 
house was empty. Four weeks seem to Mrs, 
Tempest amply sufficient time in which to vacate 
a stranger's home.” 

She sealed it carefully and put it into the post 
_with her own hands, triumphing over the dismay 
she expected it to strike the minds of the 
Hursts. 

Yet Maria Tempest was not a cruel woman or 
even a heartless one, but her affection was centred 
in her own children, and for their sakes she meant 
to try and keep her step-son unmarried, Had 
no one told her of the beauty of Rosamond and 
Moira, bad her brother never hinted that Charles 
might choose one of them for his wife, the 
chances are that Lotty Tempest would not have 
needed « milder climate than Waldon, and that 
the cruel letter just transcribed would never 
have been sent to Aspendale Priory, 





CHAPTER IV, 


Trg is a relative matter, aud long or short 
chiefly according to our own feelings, 

To Mrs. Tempest, panting for the moment 
when she could take possession of ber step-son’s 
new property, four weeks of waiting seemed an 
infinite space; but to the Hursts four weeks in 
which to leave the home where they had been 
so happy, and make a new plan of existence, were 
intolerably short, 

Honestly, r things, they had not the 
faintest idea that they were unduly delaying their 
departure, or that Captain Tempest might 
think they lingered too long in his house. 

Mr. Carley—-who heard of the inquiries made 
for Mrs. Tempest by his rival practitioner—did 
his best to give them a hint, but real regard for 
the poor ladies prevented his speaking very plainly, 
and his mild remark that.“ long drawn out - 
ings were painful,” and his offer to look a 
small house for them in any locality they might 
select alike proved fruitless, ; 

“ You see,” Rosamond said gravely, “ moving is 
80 expensive ; we must be quite sure a place will 
suit us before we go there, and mother is still 
very weak and depressed. I should like her to 
get a little stronger before we leave the dear old 
Peiory.” 

" hed Captain Tempesy can’t want the house 
yet, Why, if he started directly he got your 
letter, Mr. Carley, he couldn’t be here for more 
than six weeks after Aunt Mary’s funeral; and, 
of course, he couldn't start at a minute's notice. 
He would have thiogs to arrange, and all. I am 
sure we are quite safe for another month,” 

This was Moira’s decision, and Mr, Carley felt 
unable to make bis warning plainer, and so gave 
up the task. 

Really the girls had not the slightest idea of 
sponging on Captain Tempest. They were so 
used to attention and kindness from all their 
gentlemen friends, it never struck them the man 
who had profited so largely by their misfortune 
could grudge-them shelter, anc they really had a 
great deal to do, 

First their mother had been ill, She caught s 
chill the day of the funeral, and what with grief 
(genuine) for Mrs, Aspendale, and utter despair 
at her children’s prospects, she was a long time 
in throwing it off. Then came the task of select- 
ing such posseasions as they might take with 





then ; but these, alas! proved very few, 
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Aspendale Priory had been go richly furnished 
with all that anyone could desire, very few 
additions had been made by the old lady for the 
sake of her nieces; and, beyond a piano, the 
whole contents of the sisters’ own sanctum, and 
a quantity of books and ornaments, there was 
little, Mr. Carley could fairly advise the unfor- 
tunate ladies to claim as their own, These 
articles were removed to Weston—the county 
town—to be sold at the firat auction held there ; 
for, as Rosamond seusib'y said, the money would 
be far more useful to them than furniture too 
grand for their new position, or ornaments 
which would recall at every moment all they 
had lost, 

But all this took time ; and so, though they 
had discussed the future till their hearts ached, 
and had thought over pians till they could bardly 
sleep at night from anxiety, they had settled 
nothing. 

Rosamond had just remarked that they really 
rust decide on something soon, for Captain 
Tempest might reach Kogland in a month, and 
Mrs. Hurst had replied Janguidly, no gentleman 
would think of hurrying them; and anyone 
with proper feeling would place the Priory at 
their disposal for a full year after Mrs. Aepen- 
dale’s death, when the old butler brought in the 
letters, and all unsuspecting of the blow in store 
for Selina Hurst selected her own special share 
and gave the girls one solitary envelope apiece 
which was all their portion. 

A stifled cry of indignation made both the 
sisters look up in alarm ; their mother sat with 
a blank, troubled face; a hunted expression iu 
her pretty faded eyes which they had never seen 
before, even on the day when they learned the 
Priory had gone from them. 

* Mamma,” cried Moira, ‘ what is the matter ? 
Oh! surely there can’t be avy fresh trouble ?” 

Rosamond put her etrong young arms round 
Mrs. Hurst, and said, tenderly,— 

“ Only tell us what is wrong, dear, and we will 
find a way out of the trouble, Oh! don’t cry 
so!” for Mra, Hurst’s self-command broke down, 
and she began to sob hysterically. 

“Read it,” moaned the poor creature ; “ read 
it for yourselves.... Oh, that any people 
should be so cruel! Itis hard enough to have 
to leave the Priory, but to be insnited!.,.” 

Rosamond caught up the sheet of paper which 
had fallen from her mother’s limp hand to the 
ground, 

Her lip curled scornfully as she read the note 
on — Mrs, Tempest hed spent eo much 
trou 

“The Master of the Priory!” she repeated, 
contemptuously, “A pretty master he must be 
to allow his mother to offer such an insult to 
three helpless women, ‘Of moment to her 
daughter to be in a milder climate!’ Rubbish ! 
With Captain Tempest’s incoms, his whole family 
could go to Madeira or Italy at a moment’s 
notice, The woman {fs a vulgar, ill-bred vixen, 
and her son must be either as bad as she is, or 
else some mean, cowardly wretch, so much ‘under 
her thumb he dare not have a will of his own 

“Té ts his house,” eald Moira, sadly ; “ but I 
never thought four weeks a long time for us to 
Jecide our whole future,” ; 

“Tris not long 1” said Rosamond, passionately. 
** But these ill-bred vulgarians want to gloat over 
‘heir new possessions, and don’t mind how they 
insult us. Why, when a clergyman dies hie wife 
aud family are left in undisturbed: possession of 
the Vicarage or Rectory, for six weeks.” 

The cases were not precizely similar, and she 
was not quite correct in her facts, but the out- 
burst did her good, 

‘And he owes it all to you,” said Moira, “ if 
you hadn’t been too noble to marry for money, 
Captain Tempest would never have had a chance 
at the Priory.” 

*' Don’t,” cried Rosamond hoarsely, ‘ Do you 
know just for a moment I wished I had pro- 
mised to marry Roger. Just for your sake and 
mother’s,” 

“Never say that again,” pleaded Moira. “TI 
would rather starve in a garret than that you 
should have bound yourself to a life of misery, 
and so would mumsey,” 








Mrs. Hurst kissed her children fondly, but she 
did not endorse Moira’s last: speech, poor woman, 
she had seen so much more of the seamy side of 
life than her daughters, that perheps it was 
natural she looked at the future more anxiously 
than they did, and noi being of a romantic dis 
position Sir Roger Bailey had appeared to her a 
most desirable suitor, 

“ There is only one thing for it,” said Rosa- 
mond, decidedly, “We must leave the Priory 
to-day. We won't put it in that woman’s power 
to insult us a eecoad time,” 

‘But where are we to go?” asked Mrs. 
Hurst in dismay, “and we have not even begun 
to pac “erg 
“Tf we get off by daylight we need not go far 
to-night,” returned Rosamond. “ We will put 
up at the Railway Hotel ai Weston, and go on 
by train to-morrow.” 

* Hotels are expensive,” hazarded Moira. 

© Never mind, We won’t sleep another night 
in Captain Tempest’s house whatever it costs us 
Moira, if you and mother can begin the packing, 
(nwo of the maids will help you) I wil! go to 
Weston and see Mr, Carley. He may be able to 
tell us when the things will be eold.” 

They had so little ready money, so painfully 
small a balance at the bauk, that really it was 
necessary to know whether they would have 
more funds before they went out into the 
world, 

Mr, Carley looked very grave when he read 
Mrs, Tempest’s letter, but he attempted to 
defend the absent’Captain. 

‘* His stepmother must feel very sure of his 
upholding her or she wouldn’t write like that,” 
retorted Rosamond, “I expect he is as bad as 
she is!” 

“You sea,” observed the lawyer, almost apolo- 
getically. ‘‘ Mrs. Tempest is very poor, Of her 
own she only possesses two hundred a-year ; but 
for help from her brother and the Captain she 
never could have managed to bring up her 
children. It may have seemed hard to her all 
these years that Mrs. Aspendale, their own blood 
relation, ignored them.” 

“That’s no reason she should vent it on us,” 
said Rosamond. And then she dropped her 
indignant tone and came to the real object of her 
visit. C mld Mr. Carley give her any idea when 
the furniture and ornaments they were trying to 
sell would be disposed of ? 

Mr, Carley said he was just going to write to 
her on the subject. A private purchaser had 
offered three hundred pounds for the things as 
they stood, He should really advise Mrs. Hurst 
to close with it. 

" But that is more than you said.” 

* Well, Miss Rosamond, you know the piano 
is a Collard and cost a hundred and fifty guineas. 
Then some of the ornaments are very valuable, 
I was afraid to lead you to expect too much, but 
three hundred pounds is really not at all out of 
the way.” 

And Rosamond accepted the offer in her 
mother’s pame, never troubling to inquire who 
was the purchaser, but supposing it was some- 
one newly furnishing who desired « bargain. 
When Mr. Carley offered to advance the pur- 
chase-money she accepted thankfully, but when 
he asked their plans she confessed they had 
formed none, 

“T assure you,” said the lawyer, ‘‘ that I do 
not believe Captain Tempest had a hand in the 
rudeness offered you. I knew his father weil, 
and I can’t think his son would be guilty of 
such an insult, As soon as Captain Tempest 
comes to England I shall make it my business to 
tell him how Mrs. Aspendale disiuherited you in 
a moment of pique, and I feel confident he will 
gladly make your mother an allowance from his 
estate. A thousand a-year would be nothing to 
him, while it would at least save you from hard- 
ships,” 

ur know you mean kindly,” replied the girl ; 
“bub I must beg you not to mention us to 
Captain Tempest. We could not live on charity, 
least of all on that of a man who has insulted 

” 


“ For your mother’s sake!” he urged. 
“You can call and ask her opinion,” said 
Rosamond, sweetly, ‘We shall sleep at the 


Railway Hotel to-night, Call to-morrow about 
twelve.” 

And when he did so this letter was put into 
his hands, 


* Dear Mr. Carrny,— 

* Mother and Moira think as I do, that 
we couldn’t accept any thing from that odious 
man, We fear your kiad feeling for wus 
might make you ask him to help us, and so we 
are leaving Weston without seeing you sgain, 
Don’t think us ungrateful for all your goodness 
Someday when our disappointment is not ao fresh 
and we have settled down to a new way of life 
I hope that we may meet again, Till then 
adieu,-~Yours gratefully, 

* Rosamond Hoursy,” 


‘‘ Well!” exclaimed the much-tried lawyer, 
when relating the flight of the Hursts to o 
favourite client, “ last week I told you your giv- 
ing three hundred pounds for those things was 
Quixotic generosity ; but now, Sir Roger, I’m 
positively thankful that you did so, At least 
those helpless women have a little money between 
them and starvation,” 

Sir Roger sighed. 

“JT wanted Rosamond to take my legacy from 
Mrs. Aspendale, but she would not hear of it, 
Mr. Carley you are sure soon to have their 
address, Will you promise to send it tome? I 
only wish you had let me put another hundred 
on the cheque,” 

“ Miss Rosamond would have suspected some- 
thing. She’s as sharp asa needle. I'l! let you 
know at once Sir Roger if I hear from then.” 

Rosamond was the master spirit of the luckless 
trio. Moira was too much 4 creature of smiles 
and teara to be the leader of any enterprise. 
Where her sister went ehe followed, suffering her 
own common-sense (she possessed far more than 
her sister) to be overruled by HK samond’s 
opinion, 

Mrs. Hurst made but one suggestion #4 to 
their future course. When she saw the cheap 
lodgings in Bloomsbury, which were the best 
abode the girls dared to indulge in considering 
their poverty, she said faintiy, 

“ Dears, it may be foolish pride, but I shouldn’t 
like anyone who knew us at ihe dear old Priory 
to guess we had fallen so low. Rosamond, don’t 
you think we might give the landlady serae other 
name ¢” 

“ What shall it be?” asked Rosamond. “ She'll 
be back directly.” 

Mrs, Hurst had purposely asked for & pg ase 
of water to secure a moment alone with her 
daughters. 

“Anything,” she answered indifferently, 
“Martio, That was your father’s Christian 
name,” 

So Mrs. Martin and her two daughters took up 
their abode in the dull Bloomsbury side street, 
and Rosamond tried to solve the problem of how 
they were to live—or exist--on eighty pounds a 
year, which would be the amount of their 
resources when Mr, Carley’s cheque wae ex- 
hausted. 

They had none of them been used to work. 
Both the girls were fairly accomplished, but 
neither had certificates ; and, besides, the ques 
tion of references would have been a fatal 
difficulty also had tbey tried to teach, Poor 
things! they wanted to be together. 

Possibly either of the sistera might have carned 
twenty pounds a year as mother’s help, but 
neither was specialiy fond of children, Even 
Rosamond’s spirits were drooping, when suddeuly 
a bright idea came to her 

**Moira,” she said one morning at breakfast 
(Mrs, Martin took that meal in bed), “ Why 
shouldu’t we let lodgings?” 

“We've no furniture and no house to put it 
in,” returned Moira, “ or else we might try. I 
| am sure,” with a disdainful glance round the 

room, “if we have to pay Mre, Gibbs thirty 
shillings a-week for three. small rooms and an 
| apology for attendance, really nice apartments 
| in a Jady’s house ought to bring in a lot,” 

‘* Listen,” cried Rosamond, brandishing the 
| Daily Telegraph, as ehe read aloud,— 

i “To be sold at once the furniture and good- 
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will of a small lodging-house at the sea-side. 
Extensive mariae views, house well-situated and 
airy. Long lease at low rent, No reasonable 
offer refused.— Apply to A.B, Acelaide House, 
Netherton-on Sea.” 

“ Where in the world is Netherton?” demanded 
Moira who had never,heard of it. 

“It's a new place on the East coast, Don’t 
you remember last year an old Jady came to 
see Aunt Mary, and declared a month at Nether- 
ton had made her ten years younger?” 

“No, I don’t,” said Moira frankly, “and I 
hate the East coast ; but—summer in London 
wijl be awful. It’s only the middie of April 
now, so we should be in time for the Netherton 
season. If we had enough money for the under- 
taking we might get a living out of it,” 

“T shall go to Netherton to-day. 
nothing like pereonal inquiry.” 

* Shall you tell Mumsey ¢” 

* Not till I come back. The house may be a 
regular pig-sty, and Netherton a wilderaess, or 
else the place beyond our means.” 

But Rosamond took agreat fancy to Netherton 
even though—as the season hardly began till 
June—it was nearly empty. It was a bright 
sunny little place, with a bay, whose water was 
as blue as could be, while the cloudlees sky was 
delightful after the dull leaden hue of the same 
sky as seen in Bloomsbury. 

Netherton was very new. The proprictrees of 
Adelaide House confessed that ten years before 
there had not been half-a-dozen houses in the 
place ; but it had sprung up rapidly. There was 
a pier, a library,a church, fine golf Jinks, first- 
rate sea baths, decent shops, and many other 
advantages, 

“Doctors have taken to send rheumatic people 


There's 


here all the year round,” explained Mrs. Mead ; | 


“ but our chief season is June to October. | like 
the place, and I’m sorry to leave it; but my 
daughter's to be married at Easter, and she wants 
me to go and live with her in Ireland. 

The house was quaint and pretty, double- 
fronted and ‘Quinched with a verandah running 
round three sides ; it looked, too, like the abode 
of geutle folke, 

Rosamond made a few inquiries as to the price 
paid by lodgers, and then, with her heart in her 
mouth, asked how much Mrs. Mead would take 
for the furnitare, fixtures, goodwill, and lease. 

‘* Two hundred pounds,” was the quick reply, 
made so promptly that Rosamond felt sure the 
sum had been carefully debated and finally indis- 
putably fixed ; “ aud ubere’s an agent in the town 
would give me three quarters of the sum down 
to-morrow; but I know he'd make a pretty 
penny out of it, and 1 don’b see why I shouldn't 
have the advantage myself.’ 

Twohundred pounds! They could just do it, 
and have a year’s rent and taxee in hand, with 
Mrs. Hurst’s smal! annuity to fall back on till 
lodgers came. 

Rosamond secured the refusal of Adelside 
House, and was wending her way back to the 
station when she missed the turning, and lost 
herself in a labyrinth of new private roads. 
Tnere was nothing for it but to explain her mis- 
chance to the first passer-by, and ask to be 
directed. 

Fate made that passer by a man and a young 
one. He looked up ab the question, and Rosa- 
mond thought he had the handsomest face she had 
ever seen. 

“Tt is the third turning to the right and the 
first tothe left. The Netherton roads are so mach 
alike strangers often lose their way. Lam going 
to the station myself if you would allow me to 
act as guide.” 

Rosamond hesitated, 

“T would not suggest it,” he said, pleasantly, 
**but there is only just enough time to catch the 
next train comfortably, and after that there. is 
nothing for three hours. You see the season 
hasn’t begun yet.” 

‘I shovld be very grateful,” ssid Rosamond, 
“Tam anxious to catch the three o'clock train, 
saly I did not like troubliog you,” 

So they walked on together, The stranger 
balked of many things, and talked well. He was 
a perfect goutleman Rosamond decided, for he be- 
haved just as though they had been properly 











introduced, aod it was the most natural thing in 
the world for them to walk together. 

“TI am only going on to the junction,” he said, 
as they neared the station. “I bave an uncle 
living there, and I am going to stay with him I 
know Netherton pretty well and caa recommend 
it to you if you want a quiet seaside place.” 

“Do many people come in the summer ?” 

“Lots... . and nice people, you know; not 
cheap trippers, there is nothing tu attract them.” 

“ Have you ever stayed in Netherton 3” 

“Never, You see my uncle is so near, I 
haven't needed to; but often recommend it to 
my friends, Besides the visitors —there is a fair 
sprinkling of residents, You would find some 
very nice society if you came here for any time.” 

Rosamond smiled—such a strarge odd sort of 
srdiile that the young man felt puzzled. 

“ You don’t believe me!” 

"I believe there may be very nice society here; 
but I should not be in it if I came!” 

And with this enigmatical remark they reached 
the station. The stranger raised his hat, and 
turned in the direction of the bookstall. 

Rosamond looked at the time-tables and a dozeh 
uninteresting advertisements, then the train came 
bustling in, and she took her place in a thi:d- 
class carriage, only to see her late companion 
esconce himse!f comfortably in a first. 

“If we come here I must remember we have 
lost caste. That) man treated meas an equal, If 
mother takes Adelaide House I shall be nothing 
but ‘the landlady’s daughter.’ Oh, how I hate 
being poor, it eats into my very soul; and yet, 
through it all, I’m thankful I didn’t marry 

toger, At least I have my freedom.” 

But freedom did not seem a very valuable pos- 
session judging from the bitter tears Rosamond 
shed behind her black veil 4s the slow parliamen- 
tary train bore her tardily back to London, 


(To be continued.) 








PAYING THE PENALTY. 
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CHAPTER XIII.—(continued.) 


“T wonpver if I gave her a strong enough dose ? 
A few grains more will not hurt.’ 

She returned to the bedside, and a few more 
flakes fluttered down upon the sleeping girl's 
lips; then the beautiful adventuress hurried 
noiseleesly from the room, closing the door after 
her. 

Daphne had got back to che station on the 
purloined bicycle ere Aunt Marion reached the 
farmhouse, There was 4 station some ten miles 
further down the road, and it occurred to her 
that it would be wisest to get upon the train 
there. When within ashort distance of her des- 
tination she dismounted from the wheel, left it 
in the underbrush, and walked on to the station, 

To her great relief she found there waa a train 
coming. Itstopped, and she quickly entered it, 
no one noticing who she was or whither she went 
in the weesma’ hours of the morning. 

When Aunt Marion returned home she went 
quietly to her room, stepping on tip-toe across 
the floor that she might not awaken Rachel. 

Poor Rachel had retired with a headache, Her 
last words had been—, 

“ Be sure to let me kuow if Daphne decides to 
leave to-night,” 

As Marion expected, she was deeply grieved 
that she had not been awakened. 

**I wonder that Daphne could have left me 
like this,” she sobbed, under her breath, 

“T shouldn’t grieve myself to death about 
someone who did not care anything about me, if 
I were you. Dry your tears. You will be all 
the happier, now that she is gone, Paul will 
come over this evening. He must not sea you 
with tear-swollen eyelids, You did everything 
in your power to make Daphne’s stay pleasant. 
You have nothing to reflect upos. Now try to 
forget auy unpleasantness about her not bidding 
you farewell, Perhaps she imagined that there 
would be a scene,” said Aunt Marion, consolingly. 





“A preat many people hate to say ' good-bye’ to 
od ora love them, Come, be.a good girl end 
cheer up.’ 

Rachel dried her tears, but her heart was stil} 
very heavy. . 

To the great surprise of everyone in the house- 
hold, Paul did not put in an appearance at 
Willow Farm that night, It was the first evening 
that he had absented himself from the farm since 
Rachel and himeelf had been engaged. When 
the long hours of the evening wore away, and still 
he did not come, the heart in Rachel's bosom 
reemed to slowly break. 

‘*' There is no attraction for him here, now that 
Daphne is gone,” the girl thought. 

While she was sitting there, the sound of 
carriage wheels broke in upon her reverie, 

It was a lad from the village with a message 
for Rachel 


“My uncle is dead,” began the short note. 
“ Will you come over to the house at once ? You 
are wanted particularly, Rachel, Yonr aunt can 
accompany you. 
* Yours, in sorrow and great haste, 
w Pavut.” 


“ His uncle is dead |” said Rachel, nervously. 
“Oh, Aunt Marion, I knew there was some 
reason for Paul not coming over here to-night !” 
cried the girl, tremulously. She was so nervous 
that she could scarcely tie on ber hat, “ Poor 
old gentleman !” she sighed piteously “Iam 
so sorry to hear about it. I did not knowhim 
very well, but I always took such an interest io 
him, and was so glad to hear that he was better. 
I am sure Paul was not expecting it, He spoke 
only the other day of the great improvement 
which bis uncle was making.” 

It was Mr. Walton who met her at the door in- 
stead of Paul Verrell. 

“ Welcome, Miss Hilton,” he said, in his alow, 
impressive way. “I sent for you to be present 
at the readiog of the will. It is to be read over 
his coffin, and you are one of the interested 
parties,” 





CHAPTER XIV, 


Tur words uttered by the great lawyer puzzled 
Rachel. Ofcourse she was interested in any- 
thing that concerned Paul, and that was certai: 
what ne meant, ‘ 

He took the girl by the hand and led her into 
the darkened room, where she saw a tall Sgure 
beuding over a long black object in the bay- 
window. 

She knew is was Paul. She limped forward 
holding out her handia a hesitating way. 

“ I am so sorry for you,” she aaid. ‘* I wieh F 
only knew how to say something to comfort 


ou,” 
- Paul held the hand she extended to him only 
for a instant, then let it fall. He muttered a 
few words. She had never kaown him act so 
strangely before. The very tone of his voice 
seemed changed; but his sorrow must hava 
caused that, 

She eat down quietly, looking piteously over 
at the long dark object in the bay-window. 

A-~ moment later and the family servants 
entered, Two other gentlemen came quietly 
into the room and seated themselves near Rachel, 
Mr. Walter following a few moments later with a 
package of papers in his hand, 

“Ip was the desire of the deceased that his last 
wil! and testament should be read over his coffin,” 
commenced the lawyer, impressively, “ and I shal) 
herewith proceed to read it.” 

He read on and‘on the preliminary sentence, 
Rachel! listening, but little dreaming how vitally 
important every line was to her. Then came the 
closing word:,—- 

“The balance of my estate, both real and 
personal, I hereby bequeath to Rachel Hilton, 
particularly requesting that no part of it shall 
pass into the hands of my nephew, Paul 
Verrell,’” 

A ery broke from the girl’s lips 

Paul eat as still as though he was an image 
carved in marble. With a sob that seemed to 
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come from the very depths of her heart, Rachel 
came aud flung herself at his feet, 

“Do not grieve, Paul,” she said, “TI will not 
touch a penny of it—no, not for the whole world. 
It is yours, and yours alone.” 

He looked ab her with heavy leaden eyes. 

“ No, 00, Rachel,” he eaid, “I would not have 
it. [tis youre, and everything is as it should be. 
i—I am not worthy of ir.” 

Mr. Walton came quickly to the girl's side and 
raised her up. 

You are going against the dead man's 
wishes,” he said. ‘ Pray do not speak in this 
way. He meant that everything should be 

ours.” 
- Marion Lee bent over her niece, whispering in 
her ear,— 

“Don’t you know what is yours will be Paul's 
goon #” 

A beautiful light crept into Rachel’s face. Ab, 
ahe had quite forgotten that in her excitement. 
She looked at Paul, Of course he understood it, 
She would make no demur ; she would take it for 
his sake. 

“ You are avery rich young woman,” said the 
lawyer, congratulating her, “I hope you will 
use the wealth wisely. It is not every young 
woman who finds herself an heiress so unex- 
pectedly. The money ie left in trust for you 
avtil you are twenty-one. You are not more 
than nineteen, I should say, at present,” 

“Tam jast nineteen, sir,” she answered. 

It was the lawyer, instead of Paul, who saw 
the ladies to the carriage in waiting ; and again 
Rachel made excuses for Paul, saying that it was 
kis grief over his uncle’s death that made him 
seem so strange and unlike himself, 

Aunt Marion was fairly jubilant all the way 
home. 

“T can scarcely believe the good fortune that 
has come to you, Rachel,” she said, kissing the 
girl and sobbing over her by turns. ‘‘ Why, ib 
reads like one of the novels that summer people 
bring out here with them. Why, all his money 
left to you, instead of to his nephew! That 
shows that he thought you would make a good 
wife for Paul. It is a great thing for a young 
girl to be so well liked by her intended’s rela- 
tives, He can never say to you, ‘You were a 
poor girl when I married you.’ So many rich 
young men throw that in the faces of the girls 
they marry if they happen to be poor. But 
Paul can never say that to you, for you are a 
rich heiress, and he a poor, struggling young 
lawyer,” 

“How very strangely Paul acted, Aunt 
Marion,” 

“No one can wonder at it, under the circum- 
stances. His uncle was old and eccentric, but 
= loved him very dearly ; every one knew 
that.” 

Still Rachel did not feel quite satisfied. It 
seemed to her that something was wrong with 
Paul; she could not exactly tell what it was. 

He did not come to Willow Farm that night or 
the next. She waited a whole week for him to 
come, but when he did not meke an appearance, 
she pué aside her maideoly dignity and wrote a 
note to him, sending it over by her uncle 
Andrew. 4 

Ia it she asked Paul to be sure and come over 
that evening to her houee. She was greatly wor- 
tied about him. 

“No doubt he will drive over with your uncle 
Andrew,” said Marion. 

She was very much eurprised. as was also 
Rachel, when the farmer returned without Paul, 
Me was not diplomatic enough to break the news 
gently. 

“Paul hae left the village,” he said; ‘and 
they do not think he will ever return.” : 

He uttered the words gently, but that did no 
lessen the pain of them. 

Rachel’s face had grown white as death. 

His words seemed to strike her as lightning 
strikes a fair flower and blights it. She threw 
up her hands and fell at his feet. 

“ You have killed her, Andraw ! cried Marion, 

“Why didn't you come in and tellme? Yiu 
men are always so blunt. You must surely have 
made a mistake. Paul can’t have gone.” 








Suddenly she bent over the girl’s prostrate 
form and looked at her. ‘ 

“ Do-you think, Andrew,” she said in an awful 
voice, “that he could have gone with that— 
that Daphne }”’ 

“You've hit it!” exclaimed Andrew; “ that’s 
the very thought that came in my mind when 
you spoke. I wouldn’t say nuthin’ more to her 
about Paul Verrell, if 1 were you, Marion. It 
wouldn’t do any good, end p’r’ape it might do 
considerable harm. Ib strikes me that the old 

tleman knew more than most people, when he 
eft all of his money to Rachel, She is young, 
and she will get over it,” 

“Never !" answered Marion. “When a girl 
like Rachel loves, it is the love of a life-time. If 
Paul has indeed deserted her, despite all the 
wealth that she has inherited, life will never be 
the same to her.” 

It was a nine-days’ wonder in the village when 
the story of old Mr. Verreli’s will was whispered 
about, and then the whispers grew bolder, ending 
in open gossip. 

Paul had eloped with the beautiful stranger 
and left his fancé, Everyone felt sorry for Rachel, 
and there were some who recalled the picnic, 
the church, and numerous other occasions, where 
Paul had been so openly devoted to the lovely 
stranger, and said that they had expected it to 
turn out that way. 

Many a woman had warned Rache! at the time; 
but then, when a lover chooses to prove false, 
what can a girl do, no matter if she is warned ? 

But then everyone declared that it was a good 
thing she had found out his perfidy in time, As a 
pre | thing, girls are jealous when one of their 
number falls heir to a big fortune ; but there 
was not one among them who could feel envious 
toward sweet Rachel Hilton.’ 

For a fortnight Rachel’s life was despaired of, 

ust as Aunt Marion had prophesied. Her disease 

ed the doctors. They said to themselves that 

it was a case of grief, and no doctor could cure a 

diseased. They must go away and travel 

with her. A little while at the seaside would be 
beneficial. 

Thecountry doctor meant well enough, but he 
was far from knowing the true malady which was 
making such insidious inroads and completely 
undermining the girl’s health. 

Aunt Marion and Andrew did not attempt to 
combat the doctor’s wishes, 

They were frightened enough to see the girl 
fade away before their very eyes, the roses leave 
her cheeks, her lips grow colourless, and their 
anxiety deepened day after day. 

“We don’t know much about fashionable life, 
bnt I reckon as we'll have to go,’’ said Aunt 
Marion. ‘“ We must get someone to run the farm 
and pack up at once.” 

Andrew made no demur, though it was just like 
tearing the heart out of his bosom to leave the old 
farm where he was born and raised ; but he loved 
the girl so well that he could not refuse. 

Rachel did not seem to take much interest in 
whether she went or stayed. The apathy into 
which she had fallen grew alarming. She never 
once mentioned ths name of Paul, but they 
could tell that he was never oub of her thoughts 
one moment by night or by day. 

It was a very strange trio that stepped into 
the hotel at Seacombe a few days later. 

““No wonder the hotel clerk looked in amaze- 
ment at the fussy old countryman rigged out in 
his Sunday best, the grim, hard-faced woman, 
and the young girl, fair as a poet's dream, who 
accompanied them when they applied for rooms, 

“There is certainly a mystery here,” mused the 
clerk. ‘‘ She cannot surely belong to them,” he 
thought in puzzled wonder. ‘ Why, the girl has 
the face of a houri. I shouldn’t wonder one bit 
but that they brought her here against her will, 
she acts so sadly.” 

When they ordered her meals to be brought to 
her room the clerk’s suspicions were aroused more 
than ever. 

‘*T certainly ought to speak to a detective 
about it,” he thought. 

The affair troubled the clerk so that at the 
close of the following week he spoke to the pro- 
prietor about it. 

“T will set inquiries at once,” returned that 








gentleman. “You did right to conult me, 
There is certainly something wrong.” 


CHAPTER XV, 


Mezanxwirte, much to Aunt Marion’s alarm 
Rachel grew weaker, One dey she called her 
aunt to her. 

“There has been something on my mind for a 
week,” she said. ‘* Promise me that you will not 
feel badly, and I will tell you what it is.” 

The poor woman guessed intuitively what was 
coming, and shrank from the words 

“Tam afraid I am not getting well very fast,” 
continued Rachel, “and I want you to send for s 
lawyer. If anything should happen to me, I 
want the fortune which I have inherited to be 
divided equally between Paul and yourself, Aunt 
Marion. Daphne will not need it, as she will 
inherit Aunt Kesterton’s money, you know.” 

Although Aunt Marion tried to talk her out of 
the notion, Rachel was firm, and in the end had 
her way. A lawyer was summoned, and the 
matter was adjusted iu accordance with Rachel's 
wishes, 

Ib does not take much to work up a mystery 
among a number of summer boarders who are 
rips for gossip, and, much to the proprietor’s 
annoyance, the news soon spread through the 
hotel that a young and lovely girl was kept a 
prisoner in the place, and that although great 
efforts had been made to see her face, every 
attempt had been futile, as she was kept closely 
guarded, 

This was the story that greeted the eara of 
Claude Endon, a young Londoner, who was stay- 
ing at Seacombe at the time. At first he hed 
laughed at the atory, tut somehow it 
troubled him, he could uot tell why, and he 
determined to investigate the matier for him- 
self. 

After several fntileattempts to see the strange, 
mysterious occupant of Room 34, a novel idea 
occurred tohim, He would change places with 
the waiter—-those fellows would do anything for 
money—~and no one would be any the wiser. 

Claude’a room was at the end of the hall, 
opposite the apartments of the beautiful girl about 
whom clung such a mystery, 

It was but the work of a moment to take the 
tray from the waiter as he approached, trustirg 
to luck that no one saw him 

In answer to his knock, Aunt Marion said, in 
her sharp, querulous voice,— 

* Come in!” 

It was with the utmost suspense that Claude 
set down the tray, and looked about him. 

“Tam sorry that you have brought me so 
much,” said a sweet, musical voice, ‘* for I cannot 
eat anything.” 

Claude Endon looked up, and to the last day of 
hie life he never forgot the rare beauty of the 
face upon which his eyes rested, 

Rachel was standing by the Iace-draped 
window, the fleecy folds of the curtain falling 
about her like a bridal veil. He saw a small, 
beautifully shaped head crowned with rings of 
raven hair, a face pale as sculptured marble, and 
a pair of luminous dark eyes that ever afterward 
haunted him, 

He set down the tray awkwardly enough, this 
handsome young son of a millionaire, who was 
playing the part of waiter, and in doing so broke 
one of the dishes. 

* Never mind,” said Rachel, in a voice like the 
chiming of sweet silver bella. “I know how 
sorry you must feel, The waiter who was here 
before you told me that whenever any cf you 
broke avything the value of the article was 
deducted from your slender wages, I am sure 
you will be very careful next time, Please accept 
this to pay for the broken dish.” 

As she said the words, she handed him hallf-a- 
crown.. He took it, making a low bow that quite 
puzzled Rachel, and slipped the silver piece into 
his breast pocket, which contained besides a few 
sovereigas, 

Perhaps it was only fancy, but Rachel quite 
imagined that the polite young waiter paid more 
than crdinary attention to her ; that he was too 
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handsome, young, and debonair to hold a position 
of that kind, 

“T hope you will eat something, if it is ever 
80 little, lady,” he said, feelingly, arranging the 
repaat as temptingly before her as possible, “TI 
think if you remain here awhile you will like 
this place,” 

“JT cannot; I have little or no appetite,” 
she answered, the beautiful yotng face raised to 
his, weariog a pleading, far-away look, which he 
could not fathom, ; 

At that moment Rachel’s eyes had caught the 
gleam of a bright, sparkling diamond ring on his 
finger, which, in his haste and excitement, Claude 
Endon had quite forgotten to remove, and she 
grew unensy. 

A terrible suspicion crossed her mind that 
everything was not altogether right with the 
polite, well-bred attendant who was certainly 
trying his best to please her, and a strange sensa- 
tion of indefinable fear throbbed at her heart. 

While the obsequious waiter spoke these few 
words, Hachel gazed up at him with a strange, 
odd feeling in ber mind. His clear, aristocratic 
ones reminded her 20 forcibly of one she was 
trying to forget, bringing back to her scorching 
heart all that happy brief past as freshly as 
though itwas but yesterdey that they~had 
parted. 

Suddenly Aunt Marion stepped to the table, 
and turning to the waiter, said with some 
asperity, 

**Youvg man, you may just leave the tray here. 
and I will ca!! you when | need you. We can eat 
without you,” 

‘Never mind, Marion,” said Andrew, with a 
sly wink, which the good-natured soul believed 
no oue could see but Marion, “ it’s his business 
fur to etan’ there and see that she eats, and like- 
wise to pass the milk an’ the sugar and eo on.” 

‘But she says she can’t eat,” said Aunt 
Marion, 

** Well, he has to stay there till she does,” 

“She will be obliged to send it back untasted.” 

“You may as well take the tray back,” said 
Rachel. 

“ Hold on, thar; we’re paying for’m; they'll 
have to be eat by somebody, Just you hold on, 
young man; IJ kin sit down an’ fall to, an’ what 
1 can’t finish Marion’i! hev to.” 

“T'm ’fraid I can’t, Andrew,” she declared. 
“JY jest got wp fron: a hearty dinner.” 

“ But you'll her to,” he insisted; “it's bein’ 
paid for, I tell ye.” 

Both Andrew and his wife were startled by a 
hearty laugh from the waiter. They were too 
much for the risibility of this handsome young 
roillionaire fellow——this pair of rustics. 

He pitied the young girl, she seemed so con- 
fused as she too listened to 
unconscious of the amusement he was creating, 
Andrew sat down to the little table. 

The chicken, the roast, and all the entrées dia- 
appeared rapidly, Lvea Aunt Marion felt her 
face growing red. 

“ One would think you hadn’t had anything to 
eat for a week,” che explained, apologetically, 

* It’s a great thing to be b’eased with a good 
appetite,” exclaimed the waiter, convulsed with 
laughter. “I'd give anything to be able to eat 
like that,” 

“T'll bet if you had a few hard days’ work up 

t my farm in Essex County, you’d know enough 
to stow away a diner, I can tell you.” 

That night Mr. Eadon paced the floor of his 
room, and thought and thought. 

“ My suspicions were quite true,” he mused: 
“that old farmer and his wife are keeping the 
girl a prisoner in that room. I can tell it by the 
terrified look in her eyes. I will rescue her the 
first opportunity that prevents. I have never 
seen a young girl before who so completely capti- 
vated me, [have never seen a girl up to now 
that I could love—ay, adore, She must be miue, 
I will win her, earn her eternal gratitude by 
rescuing her. The poor girl does not dare say 
her soul is her own when they are about. it 
must be worked by strategy—ah! I have it! 
I will boldly carry off the maiden in the dead of 
night, and when she is beyond their power she 
may confess the wrong that is beinz inflicted 
upon her by these people,” 


this dialogue, All | 


The more he turned the matter over in his 
own mind the more he concluded that he had 
arrived at the proper conclusion. He would not 
make a confidant of any of his friends, lest they 
should be tempted to fall in love with the girl 
when they saw ber, 

She would be grateful to him ; he would earn 
her eternal gratitude by his bravery. That would 
be the first step toward winning her. She would 
not be able to associate him with the waiter when 
she saw him in his own apparel, If by avy 
chance she did, he could but tell the truth——that 
his infatuation for ber caused him to act the 


rb, 

He built all kinds of air-castles, in which the 
lovely young girl was the central figure. #e had 
heard them call her “ Rachel,” and he said to 
himeelf that it was the sweetest name he had 
ever heard, aud surely the girl who bore it was 
the sweetest that he had ever beheld. 

With Claude Endon it was a new experience to 
be in love. It had been said of the Endons that 
when they loved they loved so fiercely they could 
never brook a was | 

Claude Eudon made up his mind that this girl 
and no other should be his bride. 

Perhaps she had some lover from whom cruel 
parents were separating her. The very thought 
of it was hard to endure. 

At this all-important time who should Andrew 
meet coming into the hotel from the early morn- 
ing train but Paul Verrell. The meeting between 
the two men was extremely embarrassing to 
both, 

Aithough Andrew felt very bitter toward the 
young maa, still he could not somehow refuse the 
hand held out to him, 

“You.are the last pergon I ever expected to 
noe sect. said Paul. ‘* How is your wife and— 
au RTS 

He could not utter the balance of the sen- 
tence; but Andrew knew that he meant to ask 
for Rachel. When he told him that she was 
away, and il}, it seemed to him that the very 
breath of life was leaving Paul's body. 

“Take me to her, Andrew!” he cried. “I 
must see her! In Heaven's name, take me 
quickly to my darling!" Then he drew back 
with a start. “No, no; I cannot see her!” he 
cried ; “ic is Heaven's punishment for what I 
have done, that I—I canuot see her,” 





CHAPTER XVI. 


Honest Audrew drew tack when Paul said he 
must go to Rachel. 

“You ask me to take you to see Rachel,” he 
said, “ Now hear my answer, Paul Verrli ; it 
| was you who broke the girl’s heart with your 
| treachery.” 
| © For Heaven’s sake, do not say that!” cried 
| Paul, '* I cannot bear it!” 
| J am saying only the truth,” returned Andrew 
| Lee. “I would net let you eee her, though you 
begged me on your knees to do so,” 

“Do not be so hard on me, Andrew,” cried 
Paul; “I have suffered enough.” 

‘“*Men who prove false to the young girls 
who love them should suffer,’’ returned Uncle 
Andrew, grimly. “I want her to forget you.” 

“ You are very cruel tome, Let me look upon 
her face for just one moment, and then I promise 
to go quietly away.” 

“You have known me long enough to know 
that my ‘yea’ means yea, and my ‘nay’ means 
nay,” said Andrew, with dignity. “Go your 
way, young man, and find happiness if you can ; 
but sever attempt to see Rachel again, for | will 
not allow it.” 

All in vain Paul pleaded ; Andrew was firm. 

“She is not a girl to be cast off at will, with 
the expectation that you will be taken back to 
favour for the asking, No, sir; you cannot see 
Rachel, You can’t argue the matter with me, 
for I won't listea to you. You'll have to go 
back to that other one you gave up Rachel for.” 

Paul's face had grown very white. It suddenly 
occurred to him that he had no right to see 
Rachel, If he were face to face with her, what 
could he say ? he wondered, 











Tt was hard; but, turning on his heel, he 
walked rapidly away. 

Andrew looked after him, thoughtfully, It 
would never do to tell Rachel that he had seen 
Paul, for she would grieve after him. The more 
she saw of him, the harder it would be to learn 
the ead lesson of forgetfulness, The break would 
have to be made again, sooner or later, for the 
lover »ho deserts his sweetheart should never be 
trusted as a husband. 

* My dec’sion will make a bitter enemy of Paul 
for life,’ he thought. Still, he did not even 
mind that, 

He kept his own counsel when he reached his 
apartments at the hotel, 

He tried to be as jovial as usual during the 
remainder of that day ; but Aunt Marion often 
found him looking about vecantly, with a strange 
expression on his face which she could not under- 
stand. She felt very wocasy when she retired to 
rest that night. 

*T feel as though I could not sleep, Andrew,” 
she said, wearily. ‘ 

‘Then don’t keep disturbing me,” he said, 
fretfully. ‘‘ If there's anything in this world that 
I can’t stand, it’s loss of sleep.” 

“I know that, Andrew,” che said, “and I'm 
not guing to distarb you. I shall go into Rachel's 
room for a little while. I shall nob wake her if 
she has already gone bo sleep.” 

“Of course she’s gone to sleep,” said Andrew. 
“ Didn't you hear that clock in thar etrike one?” 

** Perhaps she is not asleep,” persisted Marion ; 
“but I promise you, Andrew, that I will not 
vwaken her if she is.” 

She had been in Rachel's apartment scarcely a 
moment ere a wild, piercing, terrified cry fell 
upon Andrew’s ear, 

"Ob, Audrew—Andrew, come here quick!” 
gasped his wife, ‘‘Rachel isn’t here! The bed 
has not even been sleptin! Just look there and 
see for yourself |” 

“T thought I heard a strange sound about five 
minutes ago,” said Andrew, springing out on to 
the floor. 

Some one has carried Rachel off!” shrieked 
Aunt Marion, wrivging her bands, “ Ring the 
bell! brivg ail the people around us and tel} 
them what has happened. Quick—quick, for 
the love of Heaven! Every moment is 
precious |” 

In less time than it takes to tell it almost every 
one iu the hotel was aroused, ~ 

Andrew's story created the moet intense excite- 
ment. All the porters about the place were 
quickly summoned, 

One cf them remembered seeing a lady and 
gentleman pass down the corridor the 
ladies’ entrance but a few moments before, 

He was called upon to open the door for them. 
He recollected the incident perfectly well, for the 
lady had fainted just as he opened the door for 
the couple, and the gentleman carried her to the 
cab in waiting. 

“ Aha! she was abducted, then !” cried a score 
or more of voices, while Aunt Marion wrung her 
hands and commenced to ery hy sterically, © 

“ The abductor has only s start of ten minutes,” 
said the landlord, in agitation. ‘ We will pursue 
and overtake him ; have no fear, my good woman, 
I can promise that,” : 

The coupé was hurriedly described, There 
were two horses attached to it, a grey and a bay. 
The porter did not have a good look at the man 
who carried the young lady down the corridor 
when she fainted, he wasso busy reading a letter 
from hia sweetheart which he had received that 
day. Indeed, he had not seen them pass him 
until he had been called upon to open the door. 

The young lady was wrapped in a long cloak 
and wore a dark Ali he saw of her was a 
very small and very white hand, The man wore 
a long dark spring overcoat turned up at the 
collar, His slouch hat was drawu down over his 
eyes, 

THe did not pay any further attention to the 
couple. 

He had been in hotels so many years that 
nothing ever surprised him, unless it was very 
much out of the ordinary. 

In an incredibly short space of time a score or 
tore of men started out in pursuit, Andrew 
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accompanying the hotel proprietor, who had 
quickly & passing cab. 

“T think I saw just euch a rig drive into the 
park,” said the cabby, whipping up his horses. 

“T'll give you two guineas if you overtake it,” 
cried the ey syrut 

" Ay, and I'll double it,” said Andrew, huskily, 

“Till earn the money, sir,” replied the man, 
whipping up his horses. 

He was quite as as his word, forin a few 
moments he leaned down and whispered, excitedly: 

" There’s the cab, just on ahead of us, It will 
be an easy matter to catch it, I reckon.” 

Then began a lively chase, the cabman did his 
utmost to overtake the other, and in the end the 
cab in which Andrew and the hotel proprietor 
were seated caught up with the other one. 

In @ trice Andrew had sprung from bis own 
vehicle, and caught hold of the heads of the 
horses of the other cab. 

* Now will you halt!” he cried, hoarssly ; and 
the driver was obliged to stop his panting 
animals, 

“ Why didn’t you atop when we called to you "’ 
cried Mr. Davis, the landlord. 

“The orders I had from the gent inside was to 
drive ahead,” retorted the cabman, doggedly ; 
“and we're supposed to take our orders from our 
fares, He said: ‘ You just drive ahead.’” 

Mr. Davis did not stop to parley with him, 
but with a rapid movement flung open the door 
of the vehicle. A cry of intense anger fell 
from his lips, The opposite door of the cab was 
wide open, and through this the man had made 
fen escape, leaving the unconecious girl behind 

im. 

“Let him go now that we have found her,” 
said Andrew. 

“No!” cried Mr. Davis. “So dastardly an 
outrage cannot be trated with impunity at 
my hotel! I shall follow the rascal and have him 

to the full extent ofthe law! Of course 
the fellow’s object was to abduct the girl and 
hold her for aransom. That eort of thing is be- 
coming epidemic of late, A stop must be put to 
it at once. The miscreant will spend the next 
ten years in prison for this,” 

Andrew uttered no word, but he said to himself 
that he knew perfectly well who did this thing. 
It was certainly the work of Paul Verrell. When 
he had refu to let him see Rachel, Paul had 
taken desperate means to accomplish his object. 


_ Still, terrible as his action had been, Andrew 


could not bear the thought of giving up the lad 
to those merciless people who vowed they would 
make an example of him. 

“TI wish to heaven we had stayed on the 
farm!” he said, “ we never had any trouble like 
this before.” 

He rubbed the girl’s cold hands, erying out 
that he believed she was dead. 

“No,” said Mr. Davis, “her heart still beats, 
As soon as we reach the house we will call in the 
aervices of a physician, and he will quickly revive 
her. There are several doctors stopping at the 
hotel. You have no idea, have you, who would 
be likely to commit this outrage ¥” asked Mr. 
Davis, turning round and eyciag the old farmer. 

‘“No,” answered Andrew, huskily, mentally 
praying Heaven to forgive him for deliberately 
telling a falsehood, the first that he had ever 
willingly uttered. 

The doctore who gathered round the young girl 
looked at one another with horror-stricken eyes 
a3 goon as they commenced to make their investi- 
gations. They appeared to think there was even 
a pa mystery here than was at first sup- 

Osed, 


P 

After a whispered coneultation, one of the 
physicians called the proprietor aside, aad said : 

**T must tell you of a startling discovery we 
have made, Mr. Davis, This is indeed a case for 
the criminal courte. We have found traces of 
poison upon the young girl! I should say that 
this was a very serious matter.” 

Andrew heard what the doctors had to say, 
and his face became livid 

“Do you know of any one who would-profit by 
this young girl’s death 1” he was asked. 

He thought of the will, then shook his head 
and a huskily : 

0!" 





The doctors would not consent to keep the 
terrible intelligence from Marion, although 
Andrew begved them to do so, 

**Your good lady may be able to throw some 
light on the matter,” they said to him. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Ween Aunt Marion heard the terrible discovery 
which the doctors had made, she went into 
hysterics. 

“It must have been the man who abducted 
her,” she cried. “Why did he wish to kill ber, 
our beautiful darling, Andrew?” she cried. 
There is something you have kept back. I see 
whe your face. * Tell me at once, or I shall go 

! ” 


Then, when he had told her about Paul Verrell 
that morning, and how he had refused to allow 
him to see Rachel, she fairly held her breath in 
dismay. 

“Let him be found,” she cried, “and venge- 
ance dealt out to him!” 

Despite Audrew’s whisper not to let people 
know about it until they had talked it over by 
themselves, Aunt Marion rushed wildly to where 
the doctors were standing in a group. 

“T know who did it!” she cried. “Our poor 
darling had a lover, and he deserted her for a 
fairer girl,” 

With that she told them the story of the money 
that had been left Rachel, declaring that the 
deed must have been done to secure this fortune, 
and thus enable him to wed the other one. 

“They searched the village, but they could 
find no trace of Paul Verrell. So great was the 
excitement, that a mob had gathered, and a bun- 
dred stalwart men declared that they would 
knock him down and kick his brains out. 

It so happened that Paul had not gone to a 
hotel when he reached Seacombe. He had in- 
tended finding a person whom he knew before 
finding a place at which to stop. 

It also happened thab he met Andrew just as 
he was walking along. When he refused him the 
privilege of ace Rachel, he turned suddenly 
around, and walked hastily away, with the bitter- 
ness of death in his heart. 

He wanted to get away, anywhere—anywhere 
to be alone, to think what had best be done, for 
see Rachel he must. 

There were always plenty of cabdrivers on the 
street waiting for passengers. Paul hailed one 
of these, and stepped inside the cab. 

* Down to the sea,” he said mechanically, 

The hotel by the sea was so quiet, so cool, 

and inviting, that Paul concluded to remain 
there until the next morning, and keep the cab 
there, 
Just as he was about to step in the vehicle the 
next day, a carriege dashed up, and from it sprung 
the very friend for whom he had intended to 
search. They caught sight of each other at the 
same moment. 

“Dismiss your cab and step into my carriage 
at once,” said his friend. 

“My dear boy,” said Paul, smiling gravely, 
“one would think something had occurred, you 
are so terribly agitated. I will dismiss the cab 
and drive back with you to the village, if you 
desire, But firsp you must stop and have a fieh 
dinuer with me.” 

“Man, man, how coolly you talk!” cried hie 
friend. ‘Can ib be possible you intend to return 
to the village in open daylight ?” 

Paul looked at his friend amusedly, It oceur- 
red to him that his friend had certainly been in- 
dulgiog in wine. 

* Do you know that the whole town has turned 
out In search of you?” 

“T expect it’s a case of our dog and another,” 
cried Paul. “No doubt, my dear fellow, you 
comprise the whole town that is searching for 
me.” 

“This is no subject for a joke,” said Frank 
Dunstan, grasping him by thearm, ‘“ Didn't I 
tell you that the whole town {fs searching for 
you? Thank Heaven, I had the swiftest horse, 
and distanced them ; that’s all that saved you!” 


’ 





Paul began to understand at last that some- 
ec) | extraordinary had happened, 

“Have you seen the morning paper, Paul, old 
boy #” he asked. “There is a notice out, offer- 
ing a reward of a thousand pounds for your 
capture |” 

He produced it from his pocket, and when 
Paul saw the head-lines, the bitterest cry that 
ever was heard fell from his lips 

“Great Heaven! am I mad or dreaming? 
Does this say that Iam wanted for the abduc- 
tion of Rachel Hilton, whom I attempted to 
poison ?” 

“That’s what it reads,” returned bis friend, 
laying one hand on his shoulder; “and let me 
tell you, Verrell, I believe you to be innocent. 

ve were college chums together. [ have faith 
in you, believe me! ” 

“Tried to poison Rachel Hilton!” be mut- 
tered, as if he could not grasp the thought, ‘I 
—who love her so! How could they think I 
would harm one hair of her head *” 

Then the reat of the sentence came upon him 
with cruehing force; Rachel had been abducted | 
No, no, it could not be ! 

There was some terrible mistake somewhere. 

As he stood there, the words of Daphne seemed 
to float past him on the breeze :~- 

“ Mark my words, I will kill Rachel Hilton for 
coming between me and a fortuve!” 

The thought of the awful threat changed hie 
face awfully, 

Iu that one moment Frank Dunstan almost 
altered his opinion about his friend’s innocence, 
there was such @ look on bis features. 

Perhaps there might be some mistake, Paul 
thought to himself. He could not accuse the 
girl.who bore his name, without some proof. 

" Come,” cried his friend, “ you may be ever s 
innocent, yet a howling mob will not take time 
to listen to explanations. For your own sake, 
come away quickly with me until the excitement 

over,” 

‘But I must find the girl!” cried Paul, in 


agony. 

“She has already been found,” said Duustan, 
secing that his friend was too excited to read the 
paper. “She is in the care of her relatives in 
the hotel. In their excitement they may have 
made the mistake that poison bad been given 
her, but upon investigation they will find that 
ib is only a powerful drug that bas been given 
her.” 

Paul gave a sigh of unutterable relief. 

“ Ah! surely it must prove that way!” he 
cried, “I would go mad if I thought it would 


| be anything else!” 


He could not find the heart to tel! his friend 
of that fatal marriage which had had such a 
speedy termination. 

“ Come with me!” exclaimed his friend, fairly 
dragging him to the vehicle. 

"No, no!” cried Paul; “it is my duty to face 
them like a man!” 

"Have I not explained to you that you will be 
attacked by the mob that is hunting you down ? 
Be guided by me, Paul, do not think of facing 
these people until the excitement has blown 
over, at least for a day or so. Then I will not 
attempt to dissuade you if you wish to make 
your whereabouts known. Be wise, my friend 
Paul,” he repeated, “ and come with me quickly.” 

He caught him again by main force, and before 
Paul could utter a word, his friend had hurried 
him into the vehicle, caught up the reins, and in 
a trice they were off. 

**T own a little place up here in the country,” 
said Dunstan—'‘ a few acres, which a deaf mute 
looks after for me. No one will ever discover you 
there.” 

After an hour’s hard driving, they brought up 

at their destination— a small farm, with a little 
weather-besaten house set well back from the 
road. 
He explained by signs to the old man, who came 
hobbling to the door, that his companion was his 
guest, and that he was to remain until he re- 
turned for him. 

“T will drive out here every evening and let 
you know what is going on, and bring you the 
daily papers, Take my advice and keep inside 
the house, for if you go out in the grounds a 
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party of men might drive by at any moment, as 
this is on the main road, and you don’t know 
what may happen.” 

“I will be guided entirely by your advice natil 
—until the time comes when [ can make known 
my innocence,” said Paul Verrell, 

Wringingeach other’s bands, they parted; Dun- 
stan riding rapidly down the road in the direction 
of the village. 

With the notice in his hand, which his friend 
had left, he tried to read ; butin vain, It seemed 
to him that trouble after trouble had followed 
Lim of late. Penniless, searching for a place to 
commence life anew, bound to one whose very 
memory he abhorred, now that the scales of 
fascination had dropped from his eyes ; and last, 
but moat horrible of all, accused of harming 
sweet Rachel, the lovely young gir! whom he 
would lay down his life to save from one hour of 
pain, 

It seemed almost incredible to him. 
regained composure he sat down and read the 
article carefully through, growivg white to the 

ips, 

Meanwhile, the doctors were working with 
might and main over Rachel. It was a grave 
question whether or nob they would be able to 
bafile the disease which had guined such remark- 
able headway. 

Yet despite their efforts, the girl finally took a 
relapse, and was slowly sinking. 

“T cannot understand it!” exclaimed one of 
the doctors, ‘The more I look into it, the more 
puzzled Ibecome, It is my opinion that she will 
not recover.” 

At that moment Rachel slowly opened her dark 
eyes, and her lips moved slightly. 

“She is talking to some one,” said one of the 


doctors, bending over her, “She is calling 
Paul.” 

*€ Ah!" cried Marion. inaterrible rece. “ We 
were right ; ie was he who abducted her, This 


is proof evough.” 

After this the search was pushed more vigor- 
ously than ever, : 

It was only a question of time now until he 
was found. 

There was one man in the hotel with them 
who listened with bated breath to a'l that tran 
epired, yet dared not utter a single word, and 
than was Claude Endon. He had made'a bold 
attempt to take Rachei away. When he found 
he was being pursued, he sprang from the coach, 
and beat an ignompious retreat 

His amazement knew no bounds when he heard 
the report of the doctors—that poison had been 
given to the girl. He thought it was an untruth 
—that they were merely getting up a sensation 
—-and he longed to tell them so, But he must 
keep silent for his own sake, He wondered who 
this Paul Verrell was whom they suspected. 
Could it be that Rabhe! had a lover? The bare 
possibility of such a thing filled the young man 
with dismay 

{Zo be continued.) 








EXPERIMENTS have heen made in Australia in 
order tu test the likelihood of « balloon being hit 
when fired at. A captive balloon, at an altitude 
of 4,265 feet, was fired at from a distance of 
4,400 yards, and waa struck nine times without 
being brought down, 

Tt is an interesting fact that, at a epot in the 
Rhondda Valley, in South Wales, a jet of gas 
may be seen burning under the surface of a spring 
of water. The gas is believed to escape from the 
coal mines which are so numerous in that locality, 
and it is a purely natural phenomenon, 

One of tha ancient customs connected with 
Swedish funerals was to place a small looking- 
glass in the coffin of an unmarried female, so that 
when the last trump sounds she might be able to 
arrange her tresses. It was the practice fur 
Scandinavian maidens to wear their hair flowing 
loosely, while the matrons wore it bound about 
the head and generally covered with aome form 
of cap. Heuvce the unmarried woman was 
imagined as awakening at the judgment day with 
more untidy locks than her wedded sisters and 
more in need of a glass. 


When he 
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(Continued from page 249.) 


CHAPTER VII. 


Paitre Marerave'’s revengeful act proved a 
blessing in disguise to Archie Lawrence, thus de- 
feating the intentions of the man who entertained 
such a rooted dislike towards him, and who had 
done his best or hie worst to injure him when 
he mutilated the picture upon which the painter's 
hopes of fame and success chiefly rested. 

It ia true that a brief but severe illness had 
followed close upon that exciting scene in 
Lawrence’s studio; but the painter was young 
and strong, he struggled back life and health 
— ; and, meanwhile, his friefids had not been 
idle. 

They had received an account of the affair 
from Margaret’s own lips, given without any reser- 
vation, and their indignation ab such a piece of 
heartless vandalism and unrelenting hatred had 
taken a practical form, 

Out of a delicate consideration for Margaret 
they would not allow the actual motive for Philip 
Margrave’s ceed to transpire, but the story of the 
ceed iteelf was freely circulated. 

The society journals got hold of it, and tried 
with the earnestness of a private detective to 
obtain a ‘‘clue” upon which to build up a ro- 
mantic narrative for the enjoyment of their 
readers ; 

Failing this, they threw out mysterious hints 
and guesses, which answered the purpose nearly 
az well; and as Philip Margrave happened to be 
a somewhat prominent member of society these 
paragraphs caused him considerable annoyance, 

Archie Lawrence, and his works too, had never 
attracted zo much notice before. “ The talented 
artist whose masterpiece had for some unknown 
cause been thus recklesely destroyed by a well- 
known Baronet,” became by a freak of acc ety 
oue of the lions of the day. 

People of rank and fashion now found their 
way to Myrtle Cottage who had never even heard 
of Archie's existence before. He received several 
cotamissions before he was sufficiently recovered 
to execute them, and a picture of his, rent to the 
Academy in place of the one destroyed, was 
accepted and hung on the line. 

This realisation of a long-cherished desire, 
together with the favourable notices that fol- 
lowed it, served to imbue him with fresh hope 


| and courage, and in a great measure to console 
| him for his lost work. He felt that he had it in 


him to paint other pictures quite equal in power 
and beauty to the “ Hector and Andromache ”— 
the fragments of which had been carefully put 
out of sight by Margaret during hie illness, He 
had at length obtained a fair share of notice ; the 
world of art looked favourably upon what he had 
already produced ; his pictures no longer remained 
for months upon his hands if they failed to suit 
the dealers ; and with fortune thus smiling vpon 
him, he had but to work steadily on in order to 
increase the reputation thab his great talent and 
the romantic incident connected with his artistic 
career had gained for him. 

And while all these things were occurring at 
Richmond, Leah was engaged in earning her own 
share of laureisop the stage, Already a public 
favourite, she bade fair to become one of the most 
popular actresses of the day, Andrew Ashmead 
could afford to pick and choore among the many 
tempting offers from London and _ provincial 
managers that he received on her behalf. 

But, in epite of her success and the money it 
brought her, Leah’s heart was no longer in her pro- 
fession, She acted well from a sense of responsi- 
bility anda natural desire to please, although the 
keen enjoyment in delineating character and 
winning applause that had once been hers, had 
deserted her altogether, 

The aim that had formerly given interest and 
colour to her life no longer existed. Philip Mar- 
grave had rendered himself unworthy of her love ; 
she had sent him away from her, and refused to 
entertain the idea of ever becoming his wife. 
It was for the sake of gaining bis luve that she 
had valued fame so highly and worked so hard to 








obtain it. Now that he was lost to her beyond 
all hope of recall the applause of the whole world 
would have failed to her lasting 

She had banished him from her ; but 
she could not prevent herself from loving him as 
well as ever, in spite of the evil qualities he had 
displayed. There were times when she taxed 
herself with having been unnecessarily barsh and 
unmerciful, in sending him away without so 
much as one kind or forgiviog word. 

Archie Lawrence's good fortune rather tended 
to increase this feeling, since it that 
Philip bad not inflicted any lasting injury upon 
him, Leah began to think more tenderly of the 
culprit, and to adopt a relenting mood; bus 
Philip, unfortunately, was not at hand to take 
advantage of this change in his favour. 

Finding that society, after the part he had 
taken in the Lawrence affair becamé generally 
known, was very much inclined to give him the 
cold shoulder, he had left England in a rage and 
started for the Continent. 

Thus with no settled purpose in view, with 
only an unfortunate love affair to sadden the past 
and darken the future, Leah worked on. with 
smiling lips and aching heart, wondering some- 
times at the barrenness and desolation that 
characterised her inner life as she did so, 

She spent « great.deal of her spare time at 


Myrtle Cottage with the Lawrences. But no 
allusion to Philip Margrave ever between 
them. He was tacitly ignored, and Leah's 


acquaintance with him remained a profound 
cecret to her nearest relatives, 

At the end of a long fatiguing season the young 
actress was ordered by her physician to go 
abroad, in search of the rest and change of air 
that she greatly needed. Archie Lawrence aud 
his wife being about to start for Southern Italy, 
Leah decided to go with them ; and the little 
party, accompanied by nurse and child, crossed 
the silver streak, and, without stopping ab 
Boulogne, went straight through to Par 

A strange thrill shot through Leah’s heart as, 
on turning over the leaves of the visitors’ book 
at the hotel where they bad arranged to pass the 
night, she read the name of Sir Philip Margrave 
in Jarge, bold handwriting, that had been very 
familiar to her in the past. 

“ How strange that he should be staying here, 
at the present moment,” she reflected wistfully. 
“ Well, it dues not matter much, since we leave 
by an early train in the morning, and Iam not 
likely to encounter Sir Philip in the meantime,” 

But a most inconsistent longing to see her 
lover again crossed her mind at this moment, and 
spoilt all the beauty of the previous reflection. 

Little did ehe dream under what strangely 
altered circumstances their next meeting would 
take place ! ‘ 

Very early the next morning, when the tired 
travellers were sleeping soundly, an alarm of fire 
echoed through the great hotel, while the bell 
that hung in the court-yard rang loudly, 

A number of visitors were staying in the hotel 
at the time, and the scene of confusion that 
eneued can only be realized by those who have 
witnessed a similar disaster. 

Archie Lawrence carried his wife downstairs 
in his arms, while Leah followed close behind 
them, 

The fire had gained a terrible hold previous to 
its being discovered, and the smoke would havo 
stupefied them had not the pompicrs assisted 
them in gaining the openair. Some of the other 
inmates had contrived to escape from the bura- 
ing building, but the majority were collected at 
the upper windows calllng piteously for help. 

“1 must go back to fotch the boy; stay here 
till I return,” the painter said hurriedly, as he 
turned to depart; but a shrill scream from 
Margaret suddenly arrested him. 
~ To his horror he beheld the nurse and child 
appear at a side-window, round which the flame» 
were playing fiercely. 

“Oh, Heaven! my boy, I must, I will eave 
him |” he cried frantically, as he rushed towards 
the principal entrance, now enveloped in flames. 
But strong hands held him back, and a voice 
said, authoritatively,— 

“No one will be allowed to enter the burning 
building ; allattempts at rescue must now be 
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made from the outside. Courage, monsieur, 
your child will yet be saved. See, they have 
reached him; they are bringing him down, 
Heaven grant the ladder may hold firm for five 
minutes longer!” : 

Archie Lawrence could never clearly remember 
what happened next, He knew that at the end 
of a brief but awful period of suspense a ringing 
cheer rent the air ; and his boy was placed a 
uninjured in his arme, while the terrified nurse 
stood sobbing beside him. But in that time of 
general confusion he could not immediately dis- 
cover to whom he was indebted for the preser- 
vation of his child. 

He stayed nearly all night at the scene of the 
conflagration, doing what he could to assist in 
rescuing others; and day was dawning when, 
smoke-begrimed and weary, he rejoined his party 
at the neighbouring hotel, to which they had 
been conveyed. 

“Icannot leave Parie until I have seen and 
thanked the man who saved our boy, Maggie,” 
he remarked, as they sat at breakfast sore hours 
later on. “I must go out presently acd make 
some inquiries about bim ; he may prove to be 
one of the firemen,” 

‘Pardon, moneieur, but you are mistaken ! ” 
interposed the lively son of Gaul who was in 
attendance upon .them, “It was an English 
gentleman named Sir Philip Margrave who res- 
cued your little son and several grown persons 
from the burning building. He was staying ab 
the hotel now destroyed, and they brought him 
here after he had received the injury. He fell 
in bringing the last one down, the flames were 
full in his face, and /e pauvre homme for the time 
being has completely lost his sight.” 

“ Well,” remarked the painter, when they were 
once more alone, breakivg in upon the silent ban 
of astonishment that had fallen upon them all, 
“JT am very grateful—very grateful to Sir Philip 
for having saved my child's life. At the same 
time I would rather have been under an obliga- 
tion to any other man living. I hope that his 
injuries ——Why, Leab, what is the matter? 
Are you ill?” 

For Leah, her face buried in her hands, was 
sobbing violently. 

“He has acted 80 nobly, so bravely,” she said, 
brokenly, ‘‘and yet I sent him from me without 
one kind, hopeful word, believing him to be 
wholly bad because he had committed one wrong, 
revengeful deed. I was so young then, and I 
could not tell that unmixed good or evil are 
seldom to be met with inthe world, Oh, Philip, 
poor Philip! and now you are blind and alone!” 

Little by little the painter and his wife drew 
from her the ‘story of her love for Philip Mar- 
grave, and the reason that had prompted her to 
refuse his offer of marriage. 

Then Archie Lawrence took several undecided 
turns up and down the room, finally comiug to a 
standstill in front of Leab. 

“ If you can find it in your heart to forgive him, 

to become his wife do so by all means,” he said, 
gravely and kindly. “ He did mea cruel injury 
when he destroyed my picture, but the events of 
last night have dispelled any resentment pre- 
viously cherished against him either by Margaret 
or myself, Is it not so, little woman }” 
_ “Ieis, indeed,” Margaret replied, earnestly. 
‘We can entertain no feeling save gratitude 
towards Philip Margrave now, whatever his past 
or present faults may be. Leah, darling, put 
pride on one side and pay him a visit, He ie 
alone with only servants to care for him. Go to 
him, and when you have arrived at an under- 
standing with each other Archie and I will thauk 
him for saving our boy.” 

“T must go at once then, or I shall lose my 
courage,” Leah said, as she rose from her seat 
with a look of wistful, yearning sorrow updo her 
lovely face. “I may meet with a repulse, for 
he was very avgry when he left nie, but for both 
our sakes I am willing to risk even that 1” 

Philip Margrave was leaniog back in an easy 
chair, his injured eyes covered with a linen 
bandage, when Leah entered the private sitting- 
room that had been placed at his disposal by the 
Taanager of the hotel. He was feeling lisiless 
and weary, while the low of his sight seemed 
more terrible to him than death itself. 





He was vot altogether a bad man. In spite 
of the revengeful bent of his disposition, he 
had plenty of personal courage; he could sym- 
pathise with anyone in distress, and he held 
be strings of his ample purse with a loose 

Even his love of retaliation did not extend 
beyond the object of dislike, and bo would have 
rescued Lawrerice’s child all the same had he 
been aware of its parentage, Fortunately, the 
heavy stage villain, without one redeeming point, 
is seldom to be met with in real life! 

“Philip!” she said, gently, “they told me I 
might come if I did not say or do anything to 
excite you, and after whan happened I could 
not stay away from you any longer !” 

At the sound of the well-remembered voice 
he started up from hia reclining attitude, while 
an expression of wonder and delight crossed his 
lips, 

* Leah, can it really be you ?”’ he cried. “ Are 
you come to answer to my thoughts! They were 
dwelling upon you even as you spoke.” 

“T was staying at the hotel that has been 
destroyed,” she replied, as she drew yet nearer 
tobiw, ‘I only heard of your injury, and the 
brave conduct that all Paris is talking about just 
now.” 

“It has cost me my sight,” he seid, sadly. 
“T am well punished fer my wrong-doings in 
the past. It is kind of you, though, to come and 
see one whom you so greatly despise |” 

“You are mistaken, I do not despise you,” she 
rejoined, almesth humbly. “It is an unusual 
confeseion for a woman to make, but [ am sorry 
that I ever sent you from me—that I ventured 
to judge you so harshly, Philip, Were you to 
put that queation to me again you would meet 
with a very different answer.” 

* Had you but told me this yesterday I could 
have believed it,” said Philip Margrave, ‘‘ but not 


now. Pity for a blind and helpless man alone | 


has induced you to revoke your previous decision 
respecting our marriage ; and notbiog less than 
love from you could ever satisfy me, Leah |” 

“Yes, pity for myself, even more than for you, 
has brought me here to acquaint you with my 
changed opinion, my wider views,” she replied 
earnestly. “I have never kuown one happy 
hour since the day when I sent you from me. 
Ob, Philip, I am speaking the truth, I am, 
indeed,” 

“ My darling, I canrot help believing you,” he 
said, thankfully, a look of intense joy lighting 
up bis pale, wan face as he spoke. ‘ Your words 
carry conviction with them. Like an angel of 
mercy you have brightened the darkest hour 
that wes ever my lot to spend. But ought I 
to allow you to sacrifice your fresh young life 
to such a useless, helpless log as myself? The 
doctors say that it may be years befcre I regain 
my sight.” 

“Aad till that comes it will be my dearest 
privilege to care for you, and to anticipate all 
your wants,” replied Leah, brightly. “ Philip, 
my stage life is over, I shall write to papa 
Ashmead, and inform him that I have entered 
iuto ao engegement of @ domestic and matii- 
movial nature. Have you any other ‘jusb cause 
or impediment’ to briag forward against our 
marriage #” 

“What will Lawrence say when he hears of 
is?” ioquived Philip, doubtfully. ‘I cannot 
in resson expect him to feel friendly towards 
me,” : 

“Not when you saved the life of his darliog 
boy last night ?'’ soil Leah, quietly. “ Lawrence 
and Margaret are both below, ready to forget the 
past, and to regard you only as.the preserver of 
their ebiid.” 

Apparently she got the best of the argument, 
for a qui-t wedding took place next day at the 
British Embassy, the biind bridegroom being led 
forward hy Archie Lawrence, who also gave the 
bride away. 

Then Sir Phiip and Lady Margrave returned 
to Eogland, while the other members of tle 
party, miaus one of their number, resumed their 
interrupted journey to the sunny south, 


{THE END.) 





SOME TEST QUESTIONS 


Of Literary, Historical, and 
Miscellaneous Subjects, 
Designed to indicate in a slight degree the 
varied, interesting, and.valuable uature of the 
Information contained in 


Dailvie’s 
Eneyciopaedia 


Useful Information 


AND 


Atlas of the World. 


The answers fo these questions are taken 
from but 35 pages in the book, and are only @ 
slight portion of the information contained on 
each of those pages. As there are 650 pages in 
the Encyclopedia, cach teeming with informa- 
tion, any one can readily calculate its -great 
value, 





If you can answer them all correctly you 
have no need for this volume; if you cannot 
do so it is of value to you and you ought to 
have it, 

What animal, the species now extinct, had the head 
of a lizard, teeth of a crocodile, body of a serpent, ribs 
of a chameleon, and paddles of a whale? 

What great poem was sold to the publishers for £5? 

What is the legend of the “‘ Seven Sleepers ?' 

One of the world’s great lakes is so deep, it reaches 
four hundred feet below the ocean’s level: which is it’ 
What is meant by the ‘‘ Golden Age” of a country ? 

When tinned goods are poisonous, what minute 
organism is present? 

What is the source of alcohol ? 

Who was chosen apostle in the place of Judas Tscariot, 
and what is his badge in Medieval pictures ? 

What kind of fishes shoot insects with water-balls? 

In several countries of the world it is customary for 
wemen to have several husbands ; what is the custom 
called, and where practised ? 

How many etitions of the Bible were published in the 
sixteenth century ? 

Of what is human blood composed ? 

How long can a man live without air, without food, 
without sleep, without water ? 

What is a woman's chance of marrisge at various 
ages? 

How can you detect contagious diseases in children ? 

What nineteen metals are worth more than gold? 

How could you make invisible ink? 

What Greek boy exclaimed, ‘‘My father will leave 
nothing for me to do,” and afterwards opened to Euro- 
peans the road to India, and gave them the first glimpses 
of the magnificence and splendour which have dazzled 
and captivated their imagination for two thousand 
years ? 

According to a very ancient tradition, there existed a 
nation of strong-minded women, who suffered no man 
to remain among them, but marched to battle under 
the command of their queen ; they killed or banished 
the boys, and brought up the girls for war. What were 
these women called ? 

A celebrated philosopher and teacher, when asked by 
the town magistrates what funeral honours he desired 
at his death, answered, ‘Give the boys a holiday every 
anniversary.” Who was he? 


By Special Arrangement with the Publisher of the 
‘* Encyclopedia of Useful Information and Atlas of the 
World” we are enabled to offer to our Readers this 
Magaificent 25s. Volume for §s. 6d., carriage free, and 
those wishing to secure 2 copy should send us a P.O.0. 
for the amount at once, as the number of copies of the 
work at our disposal is limited. 


COUPON. 


Please send me One Copy of ‘ Ogilvie’s 
Encyclopedia of Useful Information and 
World’s Atlas,” for which I enclose P.O0.0. 
value 8s, 6d. . 
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FACETLE, 


He: “Miss Dora, your lips are like ripe 
cherries.” She: “ Are you fond of cherries 1” 


Criman (at G.P.0.) : “ How many persons do 
you seat ia this bus?” Conductor: “Six men 
or three women on each side.” 

Wirz: “Wake up, there are thieves in the 
house!" Husband: “Go down and show them 
your new bonnet, an’ they won’t waste any time 
én looking for money here,” 

“Wuy do you not eat your apple, Tommy?” 
“I'm waiting till Johuny Briggs comes along. 
Apples taste much better when there’s some 
other kid to watch you eat’em.” 

Frenp: ‘Why didn’t you ever marry?” 
Maiden Lady: “ Because by the time my re- 
lations thought I was old enough to marry, the 
men thought I was too old.” 

Mas. Toprs: “What! Is Mre, Oftmarried 
going to be led to the altar a third time?” Mr. 
Tubbs: “No, I fancy not. She ought to be able 
to find the way herself, by this time.” 

*‘ How did you like the Wagner operas, Clara?” 
“T enjoyed them immensely. The person at the 
back of you who always hums an opera is silent 
when it comes to Wagner.” 

Basy Erae.: “What was I crying about, 
moamma, when J went to sleep?” Mamma: 
“Because 1 would aot let you have your new 
doll.” Baby Ethel: “Oh, yea, Boo-hoo! boo- 
hoo!” 

Crerk: “ Lady in front caught stealing goods. 
What shall wedo?” Proprietor of Shop: “ How 
is ehe dressed?” Clerk: “ Furs and diamonds.” 
Proprietor: ‘‘ Beg her pardon, and ask if we 
shall send the bill to her house.” 

Patient : “TI say, doctor, can you tell me what 
the difference between the influenza and a cold 
really is?” Dr. Pillem (in confidential tones) : 
“The doctor's fees. People don’t call in a phy- 
éician for a cold.” 

Lerrtz Boy : “ Tommy Jones’s mother is awful 
good and kind to him.” Mamma: ‘* What has 
she done that is so thoughtful?” Little Boy: 
“Let him have measles just the day school be- 
eran.” 

“T supposr,” said Jolliboy to his friend, “ that 
when your wife caught you flirting with Mies 
Gofast she was speechless with amazement ?” 
**Oh, no, she wasn’t!” said Talkerlv. “You 
don’t know my wife.” 


Hz: “Supposing I were to placo my arm 
around your waist aud suddenly steal a kiss, 
would you be very angry with me!” She 
(shyly): “I might, that is, if—if it went no 
further than a supposition,” 

* Mania.” “Yes, Tom.” “ Maria. I-—ah—-” 


Yes Tom.” “ Maria, do you—that is——” 
“Yes, Tom.” “Ob, will you marry met” 
** You, Tom. That is the fourth time I’ve said 
“Yes.” I knew what you were driving at all the 
time.” 

‘I sez,” said Mr. Jones, reading his paper, 
“that aman fell from the top of a 250 feet 
factory chimney yesterday.” “ Did it kill him?” 
placidly inquired Mrs, Jones. “Did it? Ob, 
no, no, no! But he complained for some time 
afterwards of a elight headache.” 

Farner (whose wife has presented him with 
wins): ‘Tommy, you may stay home from school 
to-day, and to-morrow tell the teacher that you 
have two new brothers.” “ Wouldn’t it be better 
to say I have only one new brother? Then I can 
stay home s day next week for the other one,” 

CusTtoMeR (paying at restaurant counter) : 

‘That steak I ordered was a disgrace, sir! It 
erasn’t fit for a dog to eat!” Proprietor : “ Very 
sorry, sir, Pray send it back and have anything 
else you choose to order, sir.” Customer: “ Ob, 
it’s too late now ; I've eaten it all!” 

Tax rough-looking man who had been sentenced 
to six months’ imprisonment for beating his wife 
drew his hand across his eyes. “If you send me 
to gaol for a little thing of this kind, your 
worship,” he whimpered, “T'll never be able to 
maiatain discipline in my family again |” 


Miss Hiaurisrer: “Ob Mr. Sappy, how nice it 

was of you to name your new hunter after me ! 
What is she like?"’ Young Sappy : “ Well, she’s 
a regular stunoer, Miss Highflier, Not much to 
look at, don’t-cher-know, bub very fast.” And he 
cannot make out why she is so cool to him now. 
. “THarpiy know whether to be angry with 
little Charley Tapecounter or not,” said Miss 
Summermaid. ‘Why, dear?” asked Miss 
Enonvygirl. ‘“ He said he could guess my age, and 
when I dared him to, he said he thought too 
muck of me to do so before others.” 

** WomEn are still pushing their way into every 
trade,” said George. ‘That's so. I have just 
been discharged to make way for a woman,” 
replie) Jack. ‘‘Youhave? Well, well! What 
are you going to do now!” “I am trying to 
marry the woman.” 

Mrs, Srronamiynp: “ Men think they are good 
reasoners, and yet every man judges all women 
by his wife.” Mr. S.: “Women don’t reason that 
way.” “I should say not.” “No, indeed, 
Every woman judges her husband by the worst 
things she hears about other women’s husbands,” 

Mixer: “So you think of settling here?” 
Physician : *‘ Yes, I thought of practising among 
you.” Miner: “ Look here, young man; there 
is a good opening for a young man who under- 
stands his business, but we don’t want no prac- 
tising or experimenting—doctoring’s what we 
want !” 

Mrs. Buitygers: “What! Going away? 
Why?!” Servant: ‘ Please, mum, when I come 
yesterday, you gave me the keys to your trunks, 
and drawers, and chests, and jewel-boxee, to keep 
for you. “ Yes, I did that to show that [ trusted 
you. Whai’s the matter?” “Thur don’t one 
of ‘em fit.” 

Inguinine ontip: “ What is @ connoisseur?” 
Father : Did you notice that gentleman who was 
in here yesterday!" “ Yes, father.”. “He isa 
connoiseur.” ‘How do you know!” “ By his 
actions.” “ Didn’t he act like all the others who 
camein?” “No, indeed, All the others just 
looked around and went out, He bought a 
picture,” 

*T STOLED a woman’s new two-guinea bonnet 
once,” said the retired burglar, “but you can 
bet your life if ever I go into the business again I 
won tateal another one.” “* Did the woman run 
you down and get you imprisoned?” “ Naw. 
But I took the thing home and gave it to me 
miseis, and she never quid talking till I gets her 
a five-guinea dress to go with the bonnet. See %” 

Miss Gittort: “There goes Professor Fox, the 
great scientist. I'd give a good deal to know 
what mighty problem he is thinking of now.” 
Professor Fox (ruminating): “ Let mesee ; I was 
to get three yards of tape, a pound of butter, 
order the coal, pay the butcher, and get some 
soothing syrup for the baby. I wish Mrs. Fox 
would attend to these matters herself,” 

Somz time back, the play of “ Hamlet” was 
being performed a» a provincial theatre. In a 
scene with Polonius, the crafty old .courtier asks : 
“Do you know me, my lord?” The prince re- 
sponds: “ Excellent well, you are a fishmonger.” 
Oo hearing this, an old woman in the pit stood 
up, and, shaking her fist, shouted excitedly, 
“ Well, and supposing he is—that’s better than 
play-actin’, any day.’ 

Ay old Highland sergeant, in one of the Scottish 
regiments was going his rounds one night to see 
that all the lights were out in the barrack-rooms, 
Coming to a room where he thought he saw a 
light shining he roared out, ‘* Put oot that light 
there!” Ono of the men shouted back, “ Man, 
it’s the mune, sergeant.” Nothearing very well, 
the sergeant cried, in return, “I dinna care a 
tacket whatitis! Put it oot!” 


Naxpoor : “ What are you loafing round town 
at this time of the night for?” Naybur: 
*’Fraid bo go home. Wife told me to be sure 
and remember something, and I’ve forgotten what 
it was?” Nexdoor: “It wasn’t millinery or 
groceries, was it!" MNaybur: “No.” Nexdoor: 
“Baby food, tacks, or theatre tickets?” Nay- 
bur: “No, bub I've jast thought of it.” Nex- 
door: © What was it?” Naybur: “ Why, she 





wanted me to remember to come home early.” 





Tus story is told of some visitors who were 
going through a county jail, under the escort of 
the chief warder, and came toa room in which 
three women were sewing. “ Dear me,” one of 
the visitors whispered, “what vicious-locking 
creatures! Pray what are they here for?” 
“ Because they have no other home. This is our 
sitting-room, and they are my wife and two 
daughters,” blandly responded the chief warder, 


A wirry poet, no longer living, being one day 
brought up to Bow-street for some nocturnal 
squabble, the following dialogue todk place be- 
tween him and the presiding magistrate: “ How 
do you live, sir!” “ Pretty well, sir, generally a 
joint and pudding at dinner.” “I mean, sir, how 
do you get your bread?” ‘*I beg your worship’s 
pardon ; sometimes at the bakers and sometimes 
at the chandler’s shop.” “You may be as witty 
as you please, sir,” retorted the” magistrate; 
“but I mean simply to ask you how do you do?” 
“ Tolerably well, { thank your worship ; I hope 
your worship is well.” 


“IT proposep to Miss Gladys Beautigirl lact 
night.” “Ah! And she accepted you?” ** Well, 
no-o-0, not exactly, but she came so near doing 
so that a great deal of the sting was taken out of 
her refusal. She said she would have accepted 
me if I had had plenty of money, and a perfect 
disposition, and my eyes were brown instead of 
blue, and my hair curly, and I was two Inches 
taller, and was winning fame in my ession, 
and possessed personal magnetism, anc came of 
an old and blue-blooded family, and would always 
let her have her own way, aud never smoke nor 
want to stay out late at night, and did not be- 
long to any lodge, and would keep a stylish 
turnout, and plenty of servants, and really 
wanted her mamma to live with us, and a few 
other things which I have forgotten. But if a 
fellow must fail in an undertaking, it is encourag- 
Ing to him to think that he came very near win- 
ning.” 

THERE was once an English nobleman who told 
ab a dinner of a tiger shot, Ib measured 
twenty-four feet, he said, from snout to tail-tip. 
Everybody looked a bit astonished, but nobody 
insinuated disbelief in the atory—nobody but an 
old Scotchman, who told a story of a fish he 
once caught, He had been unable to pull it in 
alone, but with the aid of six lends, he 
managed to land it. “It was a skate,” he said, 
‘fand it covered two acres.” The nobleman 
looked at the Scot through his monocle, and left 
the table, Others followed. After a while the 
host returned. ‘‘Sir,” said he to the Scotch- 
man, “you have insulted my lord, and you must 
apologize.” “I didaa insoolt him,” said the 
Scot. “ Yes, you did, with your two-acre fish 
story. You must apologize.” ‘' Weel,” said the 
braw and wary Scot, “tell him if he'll take ten 
feet off that tiger, I'll see what I can do with the 
fish.” 

Aurnouce much is said of the impertinence of 
assistants in drapers’ shops, there are mavy 
models of long-suffering politeness cones ae 
and it was one of this large class to whose lips 
rose a rejoinder which even his diplomatic em- 

loyer counted as excusable—if nothing better. 
Wicatear a special sale of any line of goods was 
announced from the shop in question, there in- 
variably appeared on the next morning a lady 
who insisted upon being shown every article on 
the shelves, but had never been kaown to pur- 
chase anything. The shop was not a large one, 
and it had fallen to the lot of one assistant in 
particular to wait upon this lady again and again. 
Ab last there came a day when « sale of 
blankets was announced, TEurly the next mora- 
ing the lady appeared, and for nearly half an 
hour the patient assistant displayed blankets 
until they were heaped high before him. At lost 
he announced that there were no more, ‘Oh, 
don’t mind!” said the lady indifferently, taking 
up her hand-bag. “I was just looking for % 
friend here.” fader,” said the assistant, in 
a tone of perfect reapect, “if you think there fs 
any chance that your friend is among the blankete, 
I will go through them again.” Undoubtedly 
the lady is etill pursuing her search in other 


directions, but that one shop has known her no 
more since that day. 
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As Jan is the traditional “unlucky 
month” of Belgian Royalty, and Lent com- 
mences somewhat early, it has been decided that 
the marriage of the Princess Henrietie and 
Prince Emmanuel d'Orléans is to take place in 
the early days of February. Since the Duc 
d'Orléans must be t, as chief of the 
“ House of France,” the question of “ placing” 
him at the ceremony entails endless difficulties 
and complications, and the wedding is therefore 
to be as private as possible, and not even the 
Corps Diplomatique will receive invitations, 
The Count and Countess of Flanders will “ pre- 
sent” their future son-in-law to the Foreign 
Ministers at a ball or reception which they wili 
give for that purpose. After his marriage the 
Prince will assume the historic title of Due de 
Vendome. 

Tr is stated that the Queen intends sojourning 
at Nice next March. Her Majesty would be 
glad to visit Cimiez again, but has stipulated 
that in this ‘case the building of the Regina 
Palace shall be stopped aintne Gar stay. If this 
be not conceded Queen Victoria will choose her 
residence on the hill.of Mount Boron. And in 
case such will be necessary, a villa is already 
being sought for in that direction. Each time 
that she has paid a visit to Cimiez she has derived 
much benefit from her stay, and it is a great 
delight both to her and to Princess Beatrice to 
sketch the beautiful scenery and visit the many 
places of interest in the neighbourhood. More- 
over, the Queen has become accustomed to the 
place and to the people, whom she finds very 
simple, and, as she has frequently said, more like 
the Scotch than any other peasantry she knows. 
This goes a long way towards deciding her to 
once more spend the trying weeks of the very 
early apring in this pretty little place. Negotia- 
tions have already bean set on foot with respect 
to the villa occupied last year by her Majesty, 
the grounde of which were secluded and very 
pretty, 

Tne Grand Duke and Grand Duchess of Hesse 
haye gone on a visit to the Emperor aud Em- 
preas of Russia at St. Petersburg, where they are 
staying for three weeks, returning to Germany 
in time to spend the Christmas holidays at 
Coburg, 

THRE is to be a Council at Osborne about 
the middle of next month, when Parliament will 
be again prorogued until the date of meeting for 
despatch of business, which according to present 
arrangements, is to be Tueaday, Febrvary 4th. 

Tae Queen has offered the command of the 
Victoria and Albert to Prince Louis of Batten- 
berg, as this coveted berth wil! be vacated in the 
spring by Rear-Admiral Fullerton, who has 
served on board the Royal yacht for many years 
past... If Prince. Louis goes to the Victoria and 
Albert, then Princess Louis is to have Osborne 
Cottage as a residence, 

Tre pet boudvir of the young Tsaritza in the 
Palace of Zarekoje:Selo, fifteen miles from St, 
Petersburg, where the Grand Duchess Olga was 
christened, is a charming apartment of highly 
original aspect, The first impreasion is one of 
cheerful brightness, for the absence of cur tains 
or blinds permits sun and air to enter freely. 
A slight drapery framing each window is all that 
is visible, and is sufficient to prevent any appear- 
ance of barenesa. The great feature is the mass 
of greenery which meets the eye. Splendid 
palms and rarest plants are grouped together, 
dividing the room into bowers, and forming 
delightful nooks and corners, oceupied by a cosy 
chair or two, and little tables for writing or 
work. The walls are panelled to a height of six 
feet or so with light wood, and are covered with 
photographs of persons and places dear to her 


- Imperial Majesty. A recess contains a wide, low 


couch, almost hidden amidst huge palms and 
sweet-smelling shrubs in full flower, arranged 
with an artistic hand ; the Empress personally 
directs the pl of each one, and often alters 
tue position of smaller plants, which she 
examines and tends with her own hands, 








STATISTICS. 


Avsrratia has a population of less than 
5,000,000, but economists declare that it could 
support 100,000,000 with ease. 

Ayn oak tree of the average size, with 700.000 
leaves, lifts from the earth into the air about 
123 tons of water during the five months it is 
in leaf, 

Ty proportion to the population, Italy shows 
the largest number of murdersa—13 to every 
100,000 inhabitants. The relative number iu 
Spain is 9, in Germany 1, in Great Britain 1. 

Tr the entire population of the world is con- 
sidered to be 1,400,000,000, the brains of this 
number of human beings would weigh 1,922,712 
tons, or as much as 96 ironclads of the ordinary 
size, 





GEMS. 


An opportunity is like a pin in the sweepings, 
you catch sight of it just as id flies away from 
you, and gets buried again, 

TrurH itself becomes falsehood if it is pre- 
sented in any other form than ite right rela- 
tions, There is no truth but the ‘ whole truth.” 

Many of our cares are but a morbid way of 
looking at our privileges. Remember also that 
contentment is more eatisfying than exhilaration, 

He that lacks good sense is unhappy in having 
learning, for he has thereby only more ways 
of exposing himself; and he that has sense 
knows that learning is not knowledge, but 
rather the art of using it, 

Iy we are in any degree damping the hopes, 
thwarting the plans and discouraging the en- 
deavours of one who is struggling to make 
them fruitful, we may be very sure that we 
are fighting against the eternal principles of 
good. Even though the idea maybea mistaken one 
and the effort sure to fail, it is better and 
kinder to let it die a natural death than to 
stifle it prematurely. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Cugese Satap.—Arrange some nice crisp let- 
tuce leaves ina circle on a plate. Ou the top of 
each little pile put a small pat of cottage cheese 
and a hard-boiled egg. In eerving, dish an egg, 
a pat of cheese and several lettuce leaves to each 
person, who should cut up and dress the salad 
with French dressing for himself, 

CuEEzsk Croquettes.—Select a piece of English 
cheese aud cut into pieces four inches long and 
one inch square, Season first with very little salt 
and red pepper, and then put in egg and bread- 
cramba and fry in smoking hot fat and serve with 
cream sauce. ‘These must be served as soon as 
fried, or they will become tough and hard. 

Sweet OMeELer. — Beat four eggs without 
separating. Add four tablespoonfuls of warm 
water and a teaspoonful of butter. Put into 
@ frying-pan a piece of butter the size of a 
walnut; when hot, turn in the eggs, shake 
until set in the bottom, then, with a limber- 
knife, lift the edge, drain the soft part around 
and allow to run under, Dust with a very 
little salt and put in the centre four tablespoon- 
fuls of jam. Fold over first one side, then the 
other, and turn on to a heated platter. 

Atmonp Cream Cakz.—Two cupfuls of pow- 
dered sugar, one of sweet milk, three of flour, 
one-fourth of a cup of butter, whites of four 
ocee well beaten, and two teaspoonfuls of 

ing powder, and half a teaspoonful of vanilla. 
Bake in four ting and put together in layers, 
with cream made as follows :—Whip one cup- 
ful of cream to a froth and stir gradually into 
it half a cupfal of powdered sugar, a few drops 
of vanilla and one pound of almonds, blanched 
and chopped. Spread thick between the layers. 
Frost the top and sides, 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tx China a woman may be divorced for talks 
tiveness, 


A BLIND bat avoids wires and obstructions ae 
easily ae if he could see perfectly, 


A PRIVATE cycling track is being built for the 
Germau Emperor, who has now fallen a victim 
to the bicycling craze, 

Tur ‘*dumb-piano” is a new invention, om 
which yousg ladies can practise without making 
any sound, 

Trey have found ont in California that peach 
stones burn as well as coal and give out more 
heat. They sell at the rate of 12s. a ton. 

Ix Spain, women guard. the railway crossings, 
and add to the pictureequeness of the scene as 
they wave flags of safety as the trains creep by, 

Ir is announced that the flying mouse is a 
recent discovery in the Cameroons country of 
Africa, It is a link between the bat and the true 
mouse. 

A MATOH CUTTING machine is quite an auto- 
matic curiosity, It cuts 10,000,000 a day, and 
then arranges them over a vat, where the heads 
are put on at 4 surprising rate of speed. 

Sree has been used for shipbuilding only about 
thirty years ; yct it is estimated that 96 per cent, 
of the vessels launched at the present time are 
built of it, . 

A na? little brush fs attached to the tail of 
the glow-worm, and it is used to keep clean that 
part of the insect from which the light glearas, 
so as to make it more distinctly visible. 

A sgawexp of the South Pacitic often grows t 
be 30 or 40 inches in diameter and 1,500 to 2,000 
feet in length, - It has no root ia the proper sense, 
the nourishment being absorbed frora the water. 

AcETY!ENR, the brilliant new gas, can be easily 
liquefied and stored until needed. When it is to 
be used, the pressure it lessened, and in becomes 
gaseous again, lt gives more than ten times the 
light of coal.gas burned in the beat burners, 

So penetrating is water at high pressure that 
only special qualities of cast-iron wil! withstand 
it, In the early days of the hydraulic jack it was 
no uncommon thing to see water issuing like » 
fine needle through the metal, and the water- 
necdi2 would penetrate the unwary finger as 
readily as a steel one 

Wuen travelling on a British railway you can 
teli how fast the train is going by the following 
method : The telegraph posts along a railway line 
are placed thirty to the mile. So if you niultiply 
the number of posta passed ia a minute by two, 
the result gives you the number of miles per hour 
at which the train is going. 

A wrw method of decorating houses is most 
unique, A material has been discovered com- 
bined with a process, which is the inventor's 
secret, for completely hardening and, so tv epeak 
petrifying natural fiowers (and, what is more 
wonderful, preserving their colours), and imbed- 
ding them flush into the surface of a kind of 
liquid marble or alabaster, the whole receiving 
several coatings of a transparent polishing sub- 
stance, and drying hard as a rock. 

THE greater number of the lions exhibited to 
the English public have been born and reared in 
travelling menageries or caravans. When very 
young the cubs are taken from the lioness and 
given to a collic, Newfoundland, o: other canine 
foster-mother. As a rule, a woman looks after 
both nurse and cubs, the task usually falling to 
the lot of the mistress of the caravan. When 
born the lions are like young cats, The little 
family is usually accommodated in a corner of 
the caravan, or in the trainer’s private apart- 
ment. In their infancy the young licos are 
treated just like kittens, When they are able to 
walk they have the run of the place, play about, 
and seem to look for and enjoy the tit-bits and 
careases that are bestowed upon them. They 
recognize for a long time the authority, so to 
8 , of the foster-mother, and are cbedient to 
her wishes, even after they have considerably out- 





grown her in size, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


&R. C.—Poerfectly legal and binding. 

Ruros.—Trade questions are never answerod. 
Qogry.—Such questions are never answered, 

A Constant Reaper.—No, a license is not required. 


LuTrrenr.—It depends entirely on the conditions of 
the deed. 


Marsorit.—-There is nothing to prevent such a 
toarriage. 


S$. B.—You will find most of it in ‘ Whitaker's 
Almanack.” 


Y. B.—The value is exactly what it will fetch. Take 
it to a dealer. 

JoceLyy.—lIt is of Anglo-Saxon derivation, and means 
“ail bright.” 

F. H.—Oorks warmed in of] make excellent substt- 
tates for glass stoppers. 

Op Reaper.—Order it through your bookseller, 
after ascertaining the price. 

V. G.—You had better order it through your iron- 
monger, We do not give addresses. 

Cvurrovs.—The Grenadier Guards got their name from 
their original weapon—the baud grenade. 

Sorum.—Keep them in a well-warmed room; water 
eparingly ; never expose them to gas fumes. 

Oxx wHo Wants to Know.--It isa vory subtle drug, 
and we cannot recommend anyone to use it. 


©. D.—A wife who leaves her husband without cause 
and against nis consent has no claim upon him, 


Coox.--They may be pricked with a fork and done 
whole when small, but are better sliced or cut in half, 


Harny.—Write to Crosby Lockwood and Co, Sta 
tioner’s Hall-court, London —re book on engine driving. 


Micricent.—-Lay a thin slice of pork on the breast of 
each bird, and a piece of bread underneath. Roast in 
a hot oven. 


F. B.—If the fun or County Fire ©fices have an 


agency in your town, you cannot do better than select 
one or the other 


Aarets.—Most people prefer gending such articles to | 


the cleaners, who are skilled in various methods to suit 
all requirements, 


Amnition.--You could not procure a regular engage- 
ment atatheatre without having acquired some know- 
ledge of treading the boards. 


Reovtar ReapEer.—To bang the clothes well spread 
out in the air when dry—the more wind the better—is 
the best of all remedies, 


Distrrsszp.-—It ia not thought wise to interfore with 
«noles unless they are small ones, when they may be 
removed by carbolic acid. 


Ernrt B.—About twelve grains of anti-pyrin is to be 
taken on each of three days before sailing, and again on 
each of three days after sailing. 


A. K.—As the first century began with the firat year 
of the Christian era, the nineteenth century began of 
necessity on the lst January, 180! 


InTERESTED.—Oculists say that the period during 
which people have the most trouble with their eyes is 
between twenty and thirty years of age. 


¥. R.—It proceeds from a very active circulation, and 
is a sign of good health. Therets no real remedy, but 
violet powder renewed as required dries the surface, 


Discostent.—Woe should certainly not advise you to 
emigrate unless you are capable of making yourself 
useful in other ways than that of literary occupation. 


Very DoverrvL.—It is very difficult to advise in such 
acase. We have known such courtships to end in very 
happy married lives, and we have known the reverse, 


BE. V. H.—For use as a mouth wash tt is well to mix 
half and half glycerine, and keep closely corked. Pour 
a few drops into a glass of water, closing the botile at 
once, 


A Disrvrep Pormt.—As the north is the top of the 
globe and the south the bottom, the correct geo- 
graphical description of a journey is up north and down 
south. 


©. $.—You cannot get your son off becanse be has 
joined under eighteon years of age, if he said he was 
over it and looke like it; that is the rule the War Office 
go upon. 

M. W.—Constantly afr tho wardrobe well. Keep it 
airy, the damp attracts them, and in the spring and 
through the summer sprinkle well with pounded 
camphor and ground pepper. 


Katie.—Brush with arather long-hatfred brush, always 
moving in the line of the pile, and follow with a soft 
ellk handkerchief. Some persons alwys use a piece of 
crape for the second brushing. 


8. C.—Dark colours concentrate heat rays, and light 
colours disperse them, Black, being the darkest, ia 
therefore the warmest, and as white is the lightest 
colour, it is on the same theory cooler. 


J. J. J.—Twenty-five years of age is not too old for a 
student to begin. Indeed, there ia likely to be more 
mature judgment and a more thorough appreciation of 
the subject than among younger students. 





Frost-sitten.—A simple treatment for frost bites is 
to rub the affected parte with the pure oil of pepper- 
mint. Do not use the essence of peppermint, for qhat 
is valueleas for the purpose in view. 


Eocar.—Yes ; Eleanor Aquitaine, Queen of France 
and afterward of Eogland, survived her son, Richard, 
and lived to see him succeeded by one of her other sons, 
John, the siguer of Megna Charta. 


Caroune.—Half an ounce of bexswax thinly shaved 
off and dissolved in a breakfast saucer of spirita of tur- 
penti ti used. After it has been applied 
it should be well rubbed with a dry cloth. 


Ou.tvia.—Plants in hanging baskets may bo kept 
moist by i ing the baskets in a tub of water for s 
few minutes, then taking them out and allowing 
them to drip before returaing them to their tomed 








AyretTz.—Boil a lot of vegetables in the boiler, potat. 
skins or cabbage leaves. That does some good. Another 
way is to rub it thoroughly over with grease, then put 
soda and water io, and for a while, When it 


of 
overnight, then clean out in th 
The latter process is best for a new boiler. 4 


would have influence in society, you must be able to 
inte that 


tecome the object 





places. 

Scerric —Yes ; there is a rock called Lot’s Wife in the 
Pacific Ocean. It rises almost perpendicularly to the 
height of nearly three hundred feet. Latitude twenty- 
nine degrees, fifty minutes north; longitude, 143 
degrees, twenty-three minutes east. 


K. 0. P.—Do not wet it. Brush the place well when 
perfectly dry, then rub with dry powdered starch mixed 
with stale bread crumbs, rub off and repeat. Dry bran 
is ce used for the purpose. The brush must be clean 
and dry. 


Constant Reaper.—The safest expedient is to get a 
bit of pumice stone for one penny at a painter's ; rub it 
smooth, then dip in water, and after clipping close rub 
the hairs down with the etone daily; this gradually 
splits and destroys them ; not otherwise hurtiul. 


GREATER AND NOBLER. 


I noun hiw great who for love's sake, 
Can give with generous, earnest will ; 

Yet he who takes for love's sweet sake 
I think i hold more generous stil. 


I bow before the noble mind 

That treely some gre :t wrong forgives ; 
Yet nobler is the one forgiven 

Who bears that burden well, and lives, 


It may be hard to gatn, and still 
To keep a lowly, stesdfast heart; 
Yet be who loses has to fill 
A harder and a truer part. 


Gloricus it is to wear the crown 
Of a deverved and pure success ; 
He who knows how to full has won 
A crown whose Lustre Is not lesa. 


G.ext may be he who can command 
And rule with just and tender sway ; 
Yet is diviner wisdom taught 
Botter by him who can obey. 


Ble«ted are they who die for God, 
and earn the martyr's crown of light ; 
Yct be who lives for God may be 
A grexter cong! cror in his sight, 
A. A. P, 


Very Spay.—Bashfulness when uraccompanied by 
clumsiness is by no means disagreeable to the fairer 
sex, and they will always be foand foremost in assisting 
a modest young man out of any embarrassment their 
presence mey occasion. 


Loyety.—It is better to be unpopular with the set 
you refer to than the reverse, if you have to make 
sacrifices of true delwacy to be a favourite with those 
constituting it. A self-respecting young girl is sure to 
win in due time the respect of ull whose tavour is worth 
seeking. 


A Happy Pata.—While an engaged couple should not 
make th lvea conspt ‘as such,” we do not see 
why they should take extraordinary pains to keep the 
engagement a secret by endeavouring to appear utterly 
indifferent to each other ia public, unless they have 
good reasons for such conduct, 


Leva.—To clean ivory ornaments, if yellow or dusky 
looking, wash them well in white castile soap and water, 
with a small brush, to clean the carving, and place them 
while wet, in theeun, Wet them for t vo or three days, 
several times a day, with soapy water, still keeping 
them in the sun, then wash them again. 


J. B.—It 1s important for every one who has 
symptoms of indigestion to see to it, that proper food is 
taken, 9nd that no effort is spared to keep this portion 
of the system in good order. Most people know that 
certain dishes disagree with them, but lack the resolu- 
tion to refrain from indulgi:g in them. 


N. 0.—To preserve orange peel, throw the peels into 
cold water for twenty-four hours; then put them on to 
boil until very tender; next put them into syrup, and 
let them boil until they are clear, and the syrup is 
thick. Toone pound of fruit, put one pound of sugar, 
or three-quarters of a pound if not wished very sweet. 
Only wet the sugar with water. 


Frances.—Dissolve two pounds of alum in three 
quarts of water ; let it remain till the alum is dissolved, 
then with a brush apply boiling hot to every joint and 
crevice in the place where insects infest; brush all the 
joints and crevices of bedsteads : keep it boiling whilst 
using; a strong boiling-hot tea of cayenne, with a 
brush, is aleo a capital remedy, 








you po 

of r capacity, and if you have any experience fn 
Sockoty's ways, instead of being a simple distener, you 
will be a much sought-after r. P 

Pozziep.—When one says of anything that it is “not 
worth a straw,” one means to imply that it is worth. 
Jess. The older say was “not worth a rush,” and 
this brings out the o of the phrase. Im the days 
before ts it was the custom to strew the floor with 
rushes. hen guests of rank were entertained, rushes, 
—green, fresh, aud sweet—were spread for them; but 
folk of lower degree had to be conteut with rushes that 
had already beeu usei, while still humbler persons had 
none, as not even being worth a rush. 


G G.—Everybody should always breathe through the 
nore The practice can be readily acquired, unless there 
te some very serious nasal impediment to overcome, 
Resolve to keep the lips closed when not talking, and 
in time it will be found as easy to breathe through the 
nore as through the mouth. Some persons, of both sexes, 
who have good teeth, Jes in keeping their mouths 
open to show what a fine tet they have, unmindful of 
the fact that they are swallowing the air through 
tbe mouth instead of breathing it the nose, and 
thereby doing to themecives incalculable injury. 


Nesta.—lIf it is caused merely from the pressure of 
the trimming, put a teakettle on the fire filled up no 
higher than where the spout enters the side. ee the 
supply of water boiling up to that ht so that the 


steam comes well out of the spout, and hold the right 
side of the flattened surface of the plush in the steam. 
As the fabric gets sufficiently moistened i Le 

7 


steam, Nightly from time to time with a 
to rise. This needs considerable care and judgment, 
but if well done ali trace of a mark of this sort may be 


completely renoved, 


F. B.—It is eald that In the year 1429 Giles de Laval, 
Lord of Reiz, was made Marshal of France. This man 
was noted for hiv debaucheries and crimes, among them 
the murder of many wives. He was very ~~ and 
as 8000 as one wife was disposed of went search of 
another. So notorious did his conduct become that 
Charles Perrault. a French writer, published a story 
called ‘ Biuebeard,” in which he describes it under 
the guise of fiction. The story created quite a " 
and attracted public attention to the man who furnished 
the principal character. 

Beta.—Molsten three heaping teaspoonfuls of the 
be+t Bermuda arrowroot with a Httle cold water, and 
fre and ta whieh Oe benapensibels at grea suger 

re a0 w ) u gran sugar 
bave been dissolved. Stir until clear, and add one 
tablespoonful of brandy, or wine. Wet in cold 
water individual moulds or small oups, and in the 
liquid jelly and put in a cold place to en. Serve 
with whipped cream. When wine cannot be used, in 
place of it take one teaspoonful of lemon juice. 2. To 
prepare taploca jelly, soak one cup of tapioca in three 
cups of cold water overnight. In the morning put it 
in a double boiler with a cup of hot water, and let it 
simmer until perfectly clear, stirring often. Sweeten 
to taste, and flavour with the juice of half a lemon and 
two tablespoonfuls of wine. Pour into cups and set 
away until perf cold. Whi cream and sugar 
may be served with this jelly. If preferred, a blanc- 
mange may be made with tap'oca aod milk by soaking 
a cup of tapioca in two cups of water overnight. Place 
over the fire in a double boiler the soaked and 
atir into it retin gglem gs of being ree table- 
spoonfuls of sugar, a pinch of salt. Let it cook 
slowly fifteen minutes, stirring several times. Remove 
from the fire and flavour with wine or vanilla. Pour 
into individual moulds and set away to harden. 





Tux Loxpon rapes, Post-free. Threo-halfpence 
Weekly ; or Quarterly, One Shilling and Hightpenos. 
Aut Bacx Noms Panrrs and Voivmzs are in print, 
ud mang ba tank of a taanelionns 


NOTICE.—The December and Christmas Double Part, 
412 & 413, are Now Ready, price One Shi : free, 
One Shilling and Threepence. Also Vol. +, bound 
m cloth, 4s. 6d. 
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DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLO 


RODYNE. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


CHLORODYNE is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered. 





CHLORODYNE ie the best remedy known for COUGHS, CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA. 

CHLORODYNE effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases—DIPHTHERIA, FEVER, CROUP, AGUR. 
CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhoea, and is the only specific in CHOLERA and DYSENTERY. 

CHLORODYNE ffectually cuts short all attacks of EPILEPSY, HYSTERIA, PALPITATION, and SPASMS. 
CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in NEURALGIA, RHEUMATISM, GOUT, CANCER, TOOTHACHE, MENINGITIS, &e. 


It is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy cver discovered 


CAUTION-BEWARE OF PIRACY AND IMITATION, 


Sold in Bottles at 1s. 14d., 28. 9d., and 4s. 6d. 
BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE,” on the Government Stamp. 


None Genuine without the words ‘‘Dr. J, COLLIS 
Overwhelming Medical Testimony 


accompanies each Bottle. SoLz ManvracTuRER— 


J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Gt. Russell St., Bloomsbury, London. 





BOTANIC HALL, COLSTON STREET, BRISTOL. 


PERIOOIGAL IMPEDIMENTS, 
LADIES’ 
BEST FRIEND. 





at once for 


valuable information. 


eate.—Send two stamps for 
Ladies Handy Illustrated Guide. 





Colston &t., Bristol. 


Married or Single Ladies should send 


Ladies’ Handy Illustrated Guide, 


post-free, sealed, two stamps; in- 
Particulars 
and Testimonials stamped envelope. 
The only effectual remedy that does 
not contain poisonous or dangerous 
drugs; cannot hurt the most deli- 


MADAME C. F. LILLY, 





Exquisite Models. Perfect Fit. Guaranteed Wear. 


w PATENT DIAGONAL 
zy & 


SEAM CORSETS, 


PaTENTED IN ENGLAND AND ON THE CONTINENT. 


per pair and upwards. 


—Queen. 





the United Kingdom and Colonies. 


Will not split In the Seams, nor tear in the Fabric 


Made in White, Black, and all the Fashionable Colours and 
Shades in Italian Cloth, Satin, and Coutil ; also in the New 
Sanitary Woollen Cloth, 4s. lid., 58, 1id., 6s. 11ld., 7s, 11d. 


“‘Admirably modelled—exquisitely neat and strong.” 


| TEREE GOLD MEDALS 
A, Sold by the Lapa oe Drapers and Ladies Outfitters in 


RISING SUN STOVE 
POLISH. 


EASIEST, QUICKEST, CHEAPEST, & BEST BLACKLEAD 
IN THE WORLD. 


RISIN’ SUN LIQUID METAL POLISH 


Bottles 6d., is., and 2s. 6d. 


MACK’S DOUBLE STARCH. 


Contains the Very Best Starch Borax, Gum, Wax, &c., as well as the STARCH 
GLOSS. Saves Time, Labour, and Uncertainty, as in it are combined, in their 
PROPER PROPORTIONS, all ingredients y to prod BEAUTIFUL 
WHITE GLOSSY LINEN. Requires no addition and no preparation. 


CHANCELLOR'S PLATE POWDER, 


EASIEST, QUICKEST, GHEAPEST, AND BEST, 
In 3d. Boxes. 


Samples of the above Four articles post free for 8 stamps, or of any One for 2 stamps (to 
cover postage). Ask your Grocer to get them for you. 


G. CHANCELLOR & CO0., LONDON, E.C. 











irregularities, remove 
all obstructions, and 
relieve the distressing 
symptoms so preya- 
lent with the sex. 

Boxes 1s, 1}d. & 2s. 9d. (the 
latter contains three times 
the quantity) of all Chemists. 
Sent anywhere on receipt of 
15 or 84 stamps by the 
maker, E. T. DOWLE, 
Chemist, Nottingham. 

Beware of Imitauons injurious & worthless! 








~~ Quickly correct all 














Bottles 
Sold 
Everywhere. 





ments. Makes the Skin Clear, Smooth, 


The Cure for Skin Diseases, Eruptions, . 
Supple, Healthy. LO i ION 








HOLLOWAY'S PILLS AND OINTMENT, 


THE BEST MEDICINES FOR FAMILY USE. 





THEE PILLS 


Purify the Blood, correct all Disorders of the internal organs 
And are Invaluable in all Complaints incidental to Females. 


THE OINTMENT 


the most reliable Remedy for Chest and Throat Affections, Gout, Rheumatism, Stiff 
Joints, Old Wounds, Sores, Ulcers, and all Skin Diseases. 





Manufactured only at 78, New Oxford Street, London, 


Aid dol by ali Medicine Vendors throughout the World. 
N.B.—Advice gratis, at the above address daily, between the hours of 11 and 4, 


or by letter.. 





IMPORTANT TO LADIES. 





Especially to those wh» wish to know of a SAFE and CERTAIN REMEDY 
FORK ALL OBSTRUCTIONS AND IRREGULARITIES, a Remedy which in 
thousands of cases has never failed in bringing about all that is required, gener- 
ally in a few hours. No case hopeless, as failure is simply impossible. As Mrs. 
W. writes: ‘*BY ADOPTING YOUR TREATMENT, MY TROUBLE AND 
ANXIETY WAS AT AN END WITHIN TWENTY-FOUR HOURS, AFTER 
MONTHS OF HOPELESS WRETCHEDNESS AND CONTINUAL DIS- 
APPOINTMENT, to my intense joy and surprise,” 


A SWORN GUARANTEE is enclosed with all testimonials and Medicine, 
which is inexpensive, as one bottle at 4s. 6d. is generally sufficient for any case. ‘ 


Fall particulars will be gladly for warded to any lady on recept of aldressed 


envelope. Write privately at once to :—~ 
MRS. L. R. ALLEN, 
145, STOCKWELL ROAD, LONDON, S.W, 
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WORTH A GUINEA A BOX: 


BEECHAM'S —PILTS. 


FOR ALL 


le 3a - Bilious and Nervous Disorders, such as 
a a) Sick Headache, Constipation, 

3 Weak Stomach, Impaired Digestion, 
Disordered Liver, and 


es Female Ailments. 
} Contains Fifty-Six Pills. - 
THE SALE IS NOW SIX MILLION BOXES PER ANNUM. 
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Prepared only ‘by the Proprietor, THOMAS BEECHAM, St. Helen’s, Lancashire. 
Bold by all Druggists and Patent Medicine Dealers everywhere, in Boxes, 9$d:, 1s. 1$d. and 2s. 9d. each. 
Full directions with each Box. 


BEEBECHAMNW’s ToorTH PFYPASTE: 
Will recommend itself; it is Efficacious, Economical, Cleanses the Teeth, Removes Tartar, Prevents Decay, and 
is a Pleasant and Reliable Dentifrice. 


in Collapsible Tubes.—Of all Druggists, or from the Proprietor for One Shilling, Postage Paid, 








_ LENS, THE NEW AID TO SEEING. 


Do you suffer from HEADACHE, NEURALGIA, 
PAINS or DIZZINESS? If so send to the 


2NATIONAL SILEX OPTICAL CO., 
Chief Office: 188, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
: FOR THEIR HOME TESTS. . POST-F REE. 
The most  géigeimaabas SPECTACLES or FOLDERS ever known. 
FROM ls. 6d. PER PAIR. 


CAN BE SENT TO ANDY PART OF THE worn, 
s 


BREAKFAS T—SUPPER. : Mee — 
) WHEN WASHING CLOTHES 
USE ONL Y 


GRATEFUL—SOMFORTING. 








BOILING WATER OR MILK. 
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Queens will have only the best of everything. 


Her Majesty the Queen has graciously conferred 
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pe by Special Royal Warrant, S . 
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SOAPMAKERS TO HER MAJESTY. & 
SUNLIGHT SOAP is so cheap, everybody can afford to use it, pa 


in fact as the “best is the cheapest” nobody can afford not to 
use it. Washes clothes washes everything with less labour, 


greater comfort. - Used all over the Civilized World. 
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Ask for WHELPTON’S PILLS @ see that you get them 
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